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ASSISTING THE LEARNING DISABLED 



A Program Develdpmeht and Service Delivery Guide for University Service 

Providersy Diagnosticians^ 
Tutors, Counselors, Learning Disabled 
Students^ and Parents 

INTRGDUeriON 
Ihstitutibhs of liiglier leamihg arc faced with the lesponsibili^ of providing an 
^propnate education for Learning Disabled (LD) students. Services for LD students initially 
jTOvided at the elementary level have itw^ently been expanded to the secondary level. Due to 
this expansion of services^ an increasing number of qualified high sehcNDl students with 
specific leaining disabilities are attending or seeking adniittar?ce to colleges and universities. 
Based on a large number of requests for learning disabilifies SCTvaces at The Pennsylvania 
State University, a model program was designed. Gomponents of the program for the 
maihstreamed University IS student vt^re tested via a four-year pilot study. The pilot study 
was conducted in ordCT to detennine what specialized services were needed by University LD 
students above and beyohd thOSe already provided by the Office for Disability 
ServicK. It was found that LD students indeed heeded a nurhbCT of unique services which 
were incorporated into the model prograoL Fuhdirig for the rnodel prb^am, including the 
developrnent of this manud, was obtained ffirough the Poctsecondary Education Programs 
for Handicapped Persons dtf the U.S. DeparSnent of Education 

Gomponents of the manual w^e developed for the purpose of facilitating the 
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initiation of service deliveiy programs for LD students in the university liiaihsfream, rather 
than ill a separate indi^ndrjalized curriculum or in a remedial or developmental year fonnat. 
For easy rcfercrice, narrative sections are miniinized. Although ffie content of the guide is 
primarily i'^atchded for university level service providers, diagnosticians, tutors, and 
counselors, secfions have been included keeping in mind the needs of parents and LD 
students. Ei addition, the research section may be of particular interest to university faculties 
from various disciplines. 



OVERVIEW OF MANUAL GONTENT 

Each section of the manual contains a number of components relating to major 
objectives of any model p-ogram intendcxi to serve mainstream©! University LD students. 

The first chapter addresses the development of a CQ mpmhen^ive ^iagnostic and 
academic support senric e program for students. Component^ of this chapter include areas of 
interest to service providers, diagnosticians, tutors, arid counselors: program initiation 
activities, assessment^ and iriterveritibri. 

The second chapter addresses the steps involved in conducting awareness and 
informatidhal activities for advisors, faculty, counselo^re and other staff members involved 
with students. Of pSticulS interest to program developers and service providers^ 
components of this chapter include the identification of: an advisory cdmittee, academic 
advisors, staff development activities^ and university cdnsideratioris. 

The third chapter addresses the devete pmerit bf -matCTials^ for dissemination . 
Components of this chapter include: university and staff materials, and materials for LD 
students arid parents. 

The fourth chapter addresses identifying and conducting research in selected 
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3nents of this chapter include areas of interest to individuals involved 
with research and diagnosis: a discussion of single subject research design, the development 
of local honhs for assessment purposes* and the identificatioh of unique areas of assessment 
and intervention. 
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CHAPTER ONE 



THE DEVELOPMENT OF A COMPREHENSIVE DIAGNOSTIC 
AND AGADEMie SUPPORT SERVICE PROGRAM 

COMPONENT A: Program Initiation 

Lggai ^as iSi^ Prior to the cbhsideratibh of program initiation activities, a 
discussion of the legal foundation for model univenity LD programs will be presented. 
Public Law 93-112, the Rehabilitation Act of 1973, section 504 states: "No otherwise 
qualified handicapped individual in the United States.. .shall, solely by reason of his 
handicap, be excluded from the parficipation in, be denied the benefits df^ or be subjected to 
discnmination under any activity receiving federal financial assistance," The regulation 
issued under this statute (specifically Sub-part E) guarantees entrance of qualified 
handicappel students into college and universities. 

Under Sisctidn 504, institutions of higher education are obligated to adhere to the 
following cbhditiohs: 

1. The University cannot place a limitation on the number of qualified handicapped 
students who can be admitted 

2. Iteadmission inquiries as to whether applicants are handicapped or not cannot 
be conducted 

3. Students cannot be excluded from a course of study solely on tiie basis of a 
handicapping condition. 

4. Modifications in degree or academic course requirements must be made 
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when such requirements discriminate against qualified handicapped 
students. 

5. Rules (such as prohibiting tape reeonjere in classnDoms) must be waived for 
certain handicapped students. 

6. Devices or aids wliicfi aisure the full participation of handicapped studenK 
in the classroom cannot be prohibited. 

7. Altanative t«sting and evaluation methods for measuring student 
achievement may be necessary for studehte with sensoiy, manual, or 
speaking skill impairment j^eeptions includes areas in which 
these skills are being measured as an indication of achievement) 

8. Faculty members may be requested to adapt teaching techniques and use 
special devices (such as amplification equipment) for classes in which 
hahdica^ed students are enrolled. 

9. It is discriminatoiy to counsel handicapped student t oward resSctive 
careers unless such counseling is justifi^ by the licensing or certification 
requirement of the prbfessibh. 

id. Finally^ the handicapped students who feel discriminated against have the 
right to process cothplainte through universiQ' civil rights channels ar to 
initiate legal poceedings on an individual basis. 

Pmpnnel - Vogel (1982) outlines the various phases involved in the development of 
programs for university Lb students. An important phase in tWs development is the 
identification of personnel. It is the program director's responsibility to contact and obtain 
tiie support of interested faculty and staff memba^ from various disciplines and 
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administrat ve offices, such as the Office of Disability Services. In addition, the team must 
include diagnosticians, tutors, and special education specialists. TTie foHowing list identifies 
program staff and resource persdrinel: 

STAFF 

A. Program Director: Program development is deperiderit on brie individual 
t^rig the responsibility of coordination and supervision of all program activities. In 
most programs, one individual who is instnimerital in fulfHKrig ffie responsibilities 
of this position can be identified. TraditibriaHy, ffiis position has been filled by a 
special education faculty rriember interested in learning disabilities 

B. Handicapped Service Provider: The director of services to handicapped 
students, or ffie coordinator of the Office for Disability Services, functions as a 
referral source, chairs the program^s advisoiy board, initiates faculty awareness 
activities, and monitors the University's legal bbligatibns under Section 504 (see 
above), 

C. iSup^rvisor-Schdol Psychdlbgy: This position is filled by a school 
psychology faculty member. Responsibilities include the supervision of graduate 
students in school psychology who function as program diagnosticians. 

D. Graduate Students: Graduate students in school psycholbgy and special 
education function under supervision as diagribsticians arid intervention specialists. 
Specific responsibilities are cited urider Gomponent B and G (assessment and 
intervention). In addition, when applicable, they work closely with course tutors. 



RESOIJRnE PERSONNEL 

A. Advisory Board Members: Interested faculty members and administrators 
from various disciplines provide advice on eveiy aspect of the program's 
develbpirieiiL In large universities, members should be identified as scmdii as 
possible in order to incorporate cross-disciplinary concerns into the program's 
smictufe (See Objective two for addidohal ihformatibh) 

Academic Advisor: One person is identified from each discipline to advise 
LD students, (See Objective two for additional information). 

C. Adjunct Personnel: Depending on what services are available, contact 
should be established with each University program or service director. For 
example: mehtd health, medical, career and educational cbunseliiig, developirierit 
year ,learmhg center, vocational rehabilitation and veteran administration personnel 
will occasionally become involved in the delivery of swvices to program 
participants. 



should be forwarded to newspapers, prospective stuclents, each cbllegeahd departirierital 
chaiipersbh, local and state organizatiohsihvblved with l£> students, each university service 
pro^ani,and counselors employed by local high schools. Following the disfiibutioh bf 
notices, referrals will be either parental or self-initiated Additional referrals will be made by 
various University departments^ colleges^ programs, LD organizations^ and faculty. 
Reason's for referral may include the fbllbwing: 

1. Students identified as IdD pri<^ to admissibn. 




A description of the program's objectives and services 
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2. Students experiencing severe difficulty in brie or more of the following areas: 
a* memoiy 

b. tests 

c. study skills 

d. reading (or spelling) 

e. wntihg 

f. math 

g. foreign language 

h. time management 
L social skills 

j. particular cooi^e requirements 
Initial Eonfach The prcyect director should conduct^ or at least be present at, 
each referral intake session. At this meetings following the completibri of an intake 
questionnaire (see following sample), a decisibri is made ori whether the referral is 
a^it^riate. Students with medical, mental, financial, cultural, motivational, or basic skill 
deficiency, problems shbuld be referred to other programs or services. (See above - 
AdjUrict Persbnriel) 

If the referral is ^propriate, the student is informed of the objectives arid services 
which are provided by the program. Assessment instruments (see following section on 
Assessment), informed consent (see fbllbwing sample), arid possible intervention procedures 
(see following section on Interveritibri), are described in detail. The student is then assigned 
to a graduate student iri school psychology and/or special education. Subsequent contacts are 
made by prbgram graduate assistants; 
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INTAKE OIJESTTONNATRE 



SS# 

Name: 

Date of Birth; 

Local Address; — 

Home Address; - 

Local Phone; 

Home Phdiie; 

Work Phone; 

Univeireity where enrolled; Term; 

Major Area; Advisor; - 

Advisor's Phone; 

Are you enrolled in school this term?_ 

Who itcdmniended that ydli cdntact The Pennsylvania State University Center for 
Educational Diagnosis and Remediatidn for Adult Assessment and/dr Learning Disability 
GoHege Program? 

Name; — 

Title; — 

Address; 



1. Did you receive a high school diploma? Yes No 
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If no, have you completed your GEE) (Graduate Equivalency Diploma)? 

Ye s No 

Explain: 



2.Did you receive special services or special programming while completing your elementary 
or high school education? If so, describe these 



S.Wheh did you first begin studying at PSU? 

4. Have you changed your major area of study while at PSU, and if so, please explain what 
these changes have been. 

5. Please list your SAT scores. 

G.Profile Academic abilities. 



7. Pleasc list your current G.P, A. 

8. D0 you live alone or with other people? 

How many people do you live with? 

Briefly describe your current Kving situation. 
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9. Are you currently emplbyefl? _ Hours per week? 

10. D0 you have any interests or hobbies? Briefly describe these activities. 



1 l.How do you spend your leisure time? 
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12.H0W many hours (average) do you spend studying each day? per week?_ 



l3.Where do you complete most ctf your studying? at home, in the library, at a friehd's? 
Briefly explain. 



14.Have you had any previous evaluations for diagnosis of this problem? 
Briefly describe where and when this occuixed. 



15. When was (were) the problem(s) first experienced by you at the college level? 

16. What is your reason for making this leferral? 
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17. How do you think tfiis program will be of help to you? 

18. Arc you willing to follow through with recommendations that may be made by tfie 
program as a result of the evaluation? 

19. What is your current schedule? Please Hstcdui^es and meeting times. 

2G. Please suggest times you are available for testing and/or meetings with the Project 
personnel. 

21. Please give any additional information which may be helpful to us in understanding 
your particular situation. • 

22. Do we have your permission to contac^ybur advisor ahd/br University Testing Services 
for the purpose of compiling all available testing and academic information such as SAT, 
G.P.A., etc. 

Yes No 

I understand that all personal inforaiation I supply to the project will be kept strictiy 
confidential unless I give my written persmission. 

Signature - — 
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INFORMED CONSENT FORM 

This is to certify that I, , hereby agree to participate in the 

Program for UnivKsity LS Students as an authorized part of the educational and iiescarch 
program of The Pennsylvania State University, under the supervision of Dr. Anna Gajar and 
Dr. Mary Ellen Sabatino. 

The purpose of the program, assessment instruments, and possible recommendations 
have been explained to me by and I understand his/her explanation. 

I have been given ah opportunity to ask whatever quesfibns I may have had and all such 
questions and inquiries have been answered to my satisfaction. 

I understand that I am free to deny any answer to specific items or questions in 
interviews or questionnaires. 

I give my permission for the results of my program to be shared with other professionals 
for the purpose of program improvemerit, as well as sharing successful strategies which may 
be useful in working with other students. 

I understand that any data or answers to questions will remain confidential with regard to 
my identity. 

I further understand that I am free to withdraw my consent and terminate my 
participation in the program at any time; without jeopardizing my current status at the 
University. 

Date Date of Birth 

Subject's Signature - 

I, the undersigned, have defined and fully . ned the investigation to the above subject. 
Investigator's Signature 
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eOMPGNENl B: ASSESSMENT 

A program designed to serve university LD students must be founded on solid 
conceptual and theoretical principles. 

Prior to a discussion of specific assessment procedures, a review of the problems 
surrounding the definitibn and identification of H5 students, theoretical considerations, and a 
rationale for developing a conceptual framework for programs designed to serve university 
LD students will be presented. 

Definition. The term "learning disabilities" is used to describe those students who 
experience difficulties in educational settings due to pnxessing problems presumed to be due 
to central nervous system dysfunctibri. This situation is problematic for a number of 
reasons. First, there is disagreement over the definition of leariiihg disabilities which makes 
identtficatibn and diagnosis difficult The plethora of research on this topic has failed to yield 
one ^edominant definition. 

The most concise definition of learning disabilities was formulated by the National 
Advisory Committee on Handicapped Children (Na CHC 1968)., and was subsequently 
incorporated into PL 94-142. It reads as follows: 



"The term children with specific learning disabilities 
means those children who have a disorder in one or 
more of the basic psychological processes involved 
in understanding or using language, spoken br written 
which disorder may manifest itself in imperfect ability 
to listen, think, speak, read, write, spell, or do 




mathcinatical calculations. Such disorders include 
conditions as perceptual handicaps, brain injury, 
mininial brain dysfuhctioh, dyslexia ard developmental 
aphasia. Such tenn does not include children who have 
learhihg problems which are primarily the result of visual^ 
hearing, or motor handicaps, of mental redardation, of 
emotional disturbance^ or environmental, cultural or 
economic disadvantage." 

Final Federal regulations for identifying LD students, aspects of which have been 
adopted by several states, include the following criteria: 

(a) The student does not achieve commensurate with his or age and ability levels and/or 
the student demonstrates a severe discrepancy between achievement and intellectual 
ability in one or rnbre of the following areas: 
( i) Oral Expression; 

( ii) Listening Gomprehehsioh; 

(iii) Written Expression; 

(iv) Basic Reading Skill; 

( v) Reading Comprehension; 

(vi) Mathematics Calculatibris; 

(vii) Mathernatics Reasoning. 

(b) A student may not be identified as having a specific learning disability if the severe 
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discrepancy between ability and aehievemeht is primarily the result of: 
( i) A visu2d, hearing, or motor handicap; 

( ii) Mental Retaidaiion 

(iii) Emotional Disturbance; 

(iv; Environmental, cultural or economic disadvantage 
(Federal Register, 1977E). 

TIWffrYi The second problem associated with the term "learning disabilities" involves 
the conflict among competing theories about the causes and the nature of this disability. An 
event associated with this concern involved a meeting of the National Joint Committee for 
teariming Disabilifies. The committee consisted of representatives from the following areas: 

a. American Sp^h-Language Hearing Association 

b. Association for Children and Adults with Learning 
Disabilities 

c. Couricil for Learning Disabtliiies 

d. Divisibn for Children with Communicafioh Disorders 

e. Intematiohal Reading Association 

f. The Ohon Dyslexia Society 

The result of the meeting was a theoretical statement specifying the delimited 
characteristics of conditions called learning disabilities. The proposed definition was not 
designed to set up operational criteria for identifying individual cases of learning disabUities, 
but to identify a theoretical base for the area. Critical elements of the proposed theoretical 
definiiioh include the following: 



a-Leaming Disabilities is a generic term that refers to a heterogenous group of 
disorders 

b. Manifestai by significant difficulties 

c, fii the acquisition and use of listening, spcaldng, reading, writing, 
reasoning or m^einatical abilities 

d-These disorders are intrinsic to the individual and presumed to be due to 
central nervous system dysfunction 

e.Even though a learriing disability may occur concomitantly with other 
handicapping cdhditiohs (e.g., sensory irnpairment, mental retardation, 
social and emotiohal disturbance) or environmental influences 
(e.g., cultural differences, insuificient/inappropriate instruction^ 
psychogenic facto'^) 

g.It is not the direct result of these conditions or influences ("Joint 
Conmiittee," 1980). 

Proeessiriy Deficit!^: A third problem associated with the term "learning disabilities" 
involves idenfifying and assessing cognitive processing deficits. Presence or absence of this 
problem must be inferred from the behaviors of the student. These behaviors may include 
social and emotional adjustment, study skills, coping i-espbnses, or achievement levels, as 
well as test scores. A pattern or profile of behavior characteristics does not exist. LD 
students are a heterogerieotis group. 

Eeneeptbal Framework: In spite of the conSoversy over what exactly are learning 
disabilities, and disregarding the debate over whether or not it is a valid diagnostic category, 
a program to provide service to these students must be grounded in some conceptual 
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framewb]*. The underlying assumptions of such a program acknowledge the differences 
between LD students and the general college population. It strives to emph^ize strengSis 
rather than deficits, and takes the drieiitatiori of skill development rather than overcoming 
handicaps. Such a program advocates the rights of these studente to access to institutions of 
higher educatidn riot but of compliance with legislation, but out of the awareness that LD 
students have significant cohtributiohs to make. In an educational setting, ID students are 
different primarily in leariiing style and in the kinds of accommodations needed to help them 
achieve, not necessarily in ability or in potential. 

Characteristics. As suggested previously, one all ehcbmpassihg profile of 
characteristics of uriiversity LD studente do^ not exist When speaking about deficits, the 
tendency is to itemize weafeesses rather than sS^hgths, creating a negative tone. It should, 
however, be kept in ihihd that LD students often exhibit many positive attributes. Lists of 
both deficits and positive attributes will be provided. 

One grouping of characteristics organized deficits into seven domains: cognitive, 
language, perceptual-motor^ acaderiiic, work and study habite, social and affective. A listing 
can be found in Crdnin, M.E. & Gerba, PJ., 1982. 

The following list of characteristics was compiled by Clydc-Snyder (1982) and was used 
with university LD students; The most frequently noted items, especially those presented in 
self-reports, arc identified by an *. 
1. Short attention span. 

2.Restiessness. 

S.Distractability. (The student seems especially sensitive to sounds or visual stimuli 
and has difficulty ignoring them while studying). 




4;Pb6r motor coordination. (This may be seen as clumsiness). 
5.1mpuisivity (Responding without thinlcing). 

6.Perscveration. (The student tends to do or say things over and over. Mechanism 
that says "finished" does not work well). 

*7.Handwritihg is poor. (Letters uoH not be well formed, spacing between words and 
letters wiH be ihconsistcht, writing will have an extreme up or down slant on unlined 
page). 

*8.Spelling is consistently inconsistent 

*9.Inaccurate copying. (The student has difficulty copying things frorn the chalkboard 
and from textbooks; for instance, math ^oblems may be off by one or two numbers 
that have b^h copied ihcorrcetly or out of sequence). 

♦IG.Gah express self weB orally but fails when doing so in writing. In a few cases the 
reverse is Sue. 

*1 LFrequently misunderstands what someone is saying. (For instance, a student may 
say, "What?', and then may or may not answer appropriately before someone has a 
chrjice to repeat what was said previously). 

*12J^kcd discrepancy betw^n listchihg and reading comprehension. 

*13.Uas frbuble with variant word meanings and figurative language. 

*14.Has problems structuring (organizing) time. ( The student is frequently late to class 

and appointments. The student lacks a "sense" of how long a "few minutes" is 

opposed to an hour. The student experiences problems pacing him^erself during 

tests.) 

*l5.Has problems structuring (organizing) space. ( The student has difficulty 
concentrating when in a large, open area, even when it is quiet The student may 
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over-or under-reach when reaching or placing objects (ctepth perceptibri). 

*16.Has difficulty spacing an assig iinent on a page Ce.g.i math problems are crowded 

together). 

*17.Thoughts wander and/br are incomplete in spoken and vmtten language. Student 
may also have difficulty sequencing ideas. 

*i8.A student's hearing acuity may be excellent, but the processing of sounds used in 
words, or the sequence of what the student hears may be out of order (e.g., the 
student hears "aminal" instead of "animal" arid may say arid/br write "airiirial"). 
*19.A student may have 20/20 visibri but when processing visual infonnation (e.g., 
pictiires, graphs, words, numbers) the student has difficulty focusing his/her 
visual atteritibri selectively. In other words, everything from a flyspeck to a key 
v/ord in a tide has equal claim on attention. 

*20.Word retrieval problems (The student has difficulty recalling words that have been 
learned). 

21. Misunderstands nonverbal iriformatibri, such as facial expressibris or gestures. 

22. Very slow worker, but riiay be extrcriiely accurate. 

23. Very fast wbrker, but makes many errors and tends to leave out items. 

24. Visual images. (Has 20/20 vision but may see things out of sequence, e.g., "frist" 
for "first", "961" for "691". A student may see words or letters turned around or 
upside down, e.g., "cug" for "cup", or "dub" for "bud", or "9" for "6", 

or"L" for "7", etc.) 

25. Makes literal iriteipretatibns bf what is said 

26. Judges books by their thickness because of laborious reading. 
27;Has mixed dominance. 
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2S;Mbocimess, quick tempered, easily fnisSated. 

*29.Lacks eye contact Feels uncomfbrtable when talking to others. 

30.Has trouble answering yes or no to questions. 



As stated previously, university LD students exhibit many positive attributes. TTiese 
attributes contribute significantly to the student's success in a demanding environment. 
ITiese atSibutes include the follovraig: 

1. Motivation 

2. A strong desire to learn about personal strengths and weaknesses. 
S.Compliancc upon understanding of pNsrsonal strengths and limitations. 

4. An achievement briehtaH'^n. 

5. Gbopcrativeness. 

6. A strong desire to please significant others in the academic^ home and 
community environnKnt 

**7. A willingness to commit large amounts of time and energy to aeademie 
pursuits. 

8.Pcrsistahce "in spite of or "in face of failure; 



Although there is considerable overlap among items in the above listings^ and certainly 
the lists are not exhaustive^ the items should prove beneficial in the process of identificatibn 
and diagnosis of the university LD student BehaNdbral charactOTStics add credibiKty to 
psychblbgical repbrts and records and serve as ah additional basis for 
elassifieatioh/diaghbsis. 
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Ptagtle^Hc TristrtimeriNi Based on Federal definition and regulations, students 
participatirig in the University program are identified by a series of diagnostic measures, such 
as tests of intelligence to determine the student's potential for success in a University 
curnculum, and tests of achievement to determine whether a potential/achievement 
discrepancy can be documented A 40% pdteiitial/achieveinerit discrepancy is considered an 
indication of a learning disabilty. Diagnostic insmiments used include: the Wechsler Adult 
Intelligence Scale Revised, a measure of cognitive functioning and academic aptitude; the 
Wbbdcbck-Johnsbn Psychoeducaticsal Battery, Part Two, to obtain current levels of 
academic achievement in reading, mathematics, written language^ and general knowledge 
areas; the Modem Language Aptitude Test* to measure abilities which have been cited in the 
literature as potential areas of deficit in LD populations arid which is purported to assess 
abilities thought to be related to foreign language learning disability. Finally, a standardized 
written evaluation is adriiihistercd. The foHbwing basic diagnostic battery used by the LD 
Prbj^t was selected to ass«;s specific domains of functioning. A description of each of these 
instruments follows: 

A BASIC DIAGNOSTIC BATTERY 

1. Wechsier Adult Intelligence Scale Revised 

2. Wdddcd€k-j6hns6ri PsycHbeducatiohal Battery, Part Two 

3. Mbdeni Language Aptitude Test 

4. Writteh Sample 

The following narrative will review each of the above listed tests and note the 
contribution of each of the assessment procedure. 
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The Weclisler Adtilt Trifelli^ence Scnfe: ReVised rWAfS-RI is used to assess 
ffie student's current level of intellectual functioning. In addition to yielding a full-scale 
intelligence quotient (FSIQ), this test yields a Verbal IQ (VIQ) and a Perormance IQ (PIQ). 
This test allows the examinee several ways to demonstrate their capabilities and the examiner 
gains evidence of specific domains of relative strengths and/br deficits. The VIQ is 
comprised of the scores earned on subtests construct^ to measure vCTbal abilities. The PIQ, 
likewise, is comprised of scores bh subtests to measure performance abilities. The 
theoretical underpinnings are a definition of intelligence that incorporates, in addition to the 
ability to reason abstractly and the ability to learn and to adapts the understandiiig that 
intelligence is multifaceted and calls for a global capacity to cbiiiprehend the wbrld and tb 
deal effectively with its challenges. 

Significant information can be gained by interpreting any statistically signific.unt 
discrepancies between the VTQ and the PIQ. The examiner is then able to identify areas of 
sti^hgths or deficit in either the verbal or the performance domains. The FSIQ must fall 
within the range of in^^^lligence considered to be indicative of normal functioning in order for 
the student to be considered for services through the LD Project 

the WdodcocR-JbHnson PsveHoedticaHHrial BaHerv. m Tgsfs of 
Achievemerit is administered to assess the current levels of academic achievernent in the 
domains of written language, reading, mathematics and general knowledge. The 
Woodcock- Johnson is a criterion-referenced test which means that with scores on these 
various domains we are able to make comparisons of a student*s performance witl: tliC 
perifbrmance of an age-apprbpriate comparison grbup. 

Academic achievement is particularly impNortant in tiie diagnosis of a learning diability. 
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Accurate appraisals of acidemic functioning are needed in order to substantiate a significant 
discrepancy between tlie current level of intellectural functioning and the level of academic 
achievement that would be predicted from the FSIQ. 



The Modern Lamwaye^nApHttiae Test rMfcATl is adminisered to predict the 

probable success a siudent will experience when learning a modem foreign language. 
Gertaih subtests of this test have been shown to assess abstract reasoning ability. 
Since universiti^ s^ically have foreign language requiremerits, it is appropriate to 



accommodations such as extended time limits, individual proctoring and possible alternative 
methods of testing suc h as responding to items into a tape recorder rither than in writing. 

StariaardizeH VJriifm Sample A sample of student's writing is obtained as part of 
ffie assessment batter>^. This sample is administered under timed conditions a.?d is an essay 
written on a prescribed topic. This sample is evaluated in terms of the student's ability to 
organize thoughts, de velop the essay logically and make a strong, appropriate conclusion. 
Additionally, handwriting, spelling, grammar, vocabulary and punctuation ar^ all assessed. 

This sample of writing provides the examiner with informaSon about how the student 
might be expo:ted to peribrin during essay exams or wh-n formulating other written 
products required at the university level. This information can be used both in planning for 
testing accommodations a- d in obtaining services such as tutoring or editing. (See Objective 
Four, Component C, written expression for a sarnple of a prescribed topic in written 
expression). 

The above list includes a description of a basic battery of testing instruments which have 
been found useful in the diagnosis of a learning disability at the University level. Additional 
instrurnents und descriptions are discussed in the following section. 




assess a student's probable success in order to plan for tutoring and/br testing 
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Alternate Methods of Assessmenf. Given the current definitidns of learning 
disabilities and the extreme heterogeniety of the population of students considered LD, there 
seems to be no singular assessment battery that is most effective, efficient or appropriate for 
diagnostic purposes. Some researchers have emphasized the heed to develop assessment 
measures designed specifically for adeflescente and adults with learning disabilities. 

The £B student who ib in need of support services and special accommodations has 
'^'^vere basic skills deficits in reading, written language, especially spelling ahd/br in 
mathematical abilities. For the university LD student the most striking characteristic is the 
uneveness of their abilities which often is more exaggerated with maturity. The reason for 
these patterns seems to be that what they did wSl as children they seem to do exceedingly 
well as adulte, perhaps as a means of compensation for areas of deficit, which become even 
more discrepant in adulthood. Assessment thus becomes a very complex task. 

In light of these issues involved in identification of university LD students, assessment 
batteries have some commonalities and some differences. ITie primary quesMbh is "Does this 
student have the intellectual ability to do college work?" TTie WMS-R is the most widely 
accepted measure used with the adult LD population. As noted previously, one significant 
characteristic of the t© students in college populations is average or above intellectual 
funcSohing. This test allows intra-individual comparisons to be made to identify any 
patterns of abilities or discrepancies as measured by thre various subtests of the WAIS-R. 
The only common trait found among all LD students is a discrepancy between apparent 
ability to learn and actual academic achievement. Criterion- referenced tests have become 
increasingly popular methods for assessing educational strengths and weaknesses in the 
major content areas. Examples of achievement tests with good norms, validity and teliability 
that are age-appropriate for adults are the Wide-Range Achievement Test (WPIAT) and the 
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Peabody Individual Achievement test (PIAT). The WRAT assesses the doniaihs of reading, 
spelling and arithmetic. The PIAT assesses math, speHihg, general information and reading 
recdgriitidri and cbniprehensiori. Both tests are considered limited, screening insmiments. 

Assessment should also include those areas of functioning that have been identified as 
residual prohlern areas for LD adults. Often included are tests of reading skills, measures of 
receptive and expressive language, math reasoning and cdmputatiori, personality, emotional 
maturity, carwrand vocational interest patterns. Frequentiy, some assessment is made of the 
student's study skills, motivatiori, and self-concept through an intensive interview. In some 
cases, the assessrnent can include tests of auditory and visual processing. 

Golleges and universities generally do not recognize the need to universally screen 
incoming students in order :o identify those who experience learning disabilities, the more 
stringent or competitive the admissions requirements, the fewer the numbers of LD students 
accepted, the higher their potential and less severe their basic skills deficits, the converse 
of this is also true. Perhaps eventually it will be in bpeh-admissions instUutions where 
inforrnatidn ftom universal scr^hings will become the necessary' First step in identification of 
those students who are LD. 

Irifornial Assessment, In addition to formal or standardized assessment instilments, 
a number of informal assessments are conducted. The heterognebus cbmpbsitibn of the 
target population (i.e., LD students), means that there can be rnany variants to the nature of 
the disability iidt all df which are autbrnatically identified through formal assessment. A 
common exarnple is the "degree of structure" required in developing appropriate study skills 
for LD students. For some students this may mean a mere lack of awareness of how to use 
the library, while for others it may require daily monitoring of a variety df study activities. 
Informal assessment helps not only to corroborate the findings df standardized formal 
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sssessment instruments, but facilitate the development of individualized Educatidn Plans by 
cueing in on individual student characteristics^ such as study habits, time managemerit, etc. 
It serves to individualize the interventidri prograni by providing informatioh oh the "extemtal 
constraints" within which any particular student must operate, such as a given course load, 
nature of course requirements, various test-taking situafions, e^. 

Experience with LD students indicates that students* input (such as their awaitsness or 
lack of awareness of how to study or participate in University level academic training) is a 
useful component of the diagnostic process as well as program planning. Students' input 
about theniselves facilitates program execution by serving as an effective starting point for 
the various academic support s&ategies. For instance, if a student reports that his/her poor 
grade pcrforinance is hot because of failure to understand the subject matter, but due 
consistently to lack of preparation, a time management program is indicated 

Informal assessment can be carried out through eti etit - clinician interviews and 



student Based on a review of currently available study guides, books, manuals, the 
following areas were identified as useful in providing diagnostic and strategy planning data: 

1. Student's awareness of course requirements 

2.Studcnt*s preparedness for course enrollment 

3. Instructor-student contact iniformation 

4.Time management 

5.Student*s class attendance. 

Questionnaires were developed for each of the above mentioned areas. Each 
questionnaire included a clinician's guide for tiie v^ous response options. Informal 
assessment of this sort allowed program personnel to svstemaricaliv record and utilize the 




aimed at eliciting information on the individual's experience as ah University 
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Student's cdntributidh towards assessment and program development 

The clieht-clihiciah interview serves as an mformal forum for background infdrmatidn 
about each student's awareness or lack of awareness of his/her specific disabilit>'. It also 
helps to determine whether some or all of the questionnaiies wduld be required for a given 
student The following questionnaire in its entirety for specific questions) may be used as a 
basic informal instrument followed by one of the above 5 listed materials (See Objective 
Three, Component B, "Staff Materials" for additional sample questionnaires.) 



CLIENT-CLINIGIAN INFORMAL ASSESSMENT 

Have you attended cbHege before? YES _ _ _ NO 

tf yes, wfiat courses have you taken? - 



What skill areas do you cdnsidertdbe weaknesses? 



What skill areas do you consider your streiigths? 



list the long range goals you would like to achieve at Penn State. 



List the specific goals you would like to achieve this term. 
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The puipose of this program is to meet your individua^ needs. S what ways can this 
program assist you? 



PLEASE ANSWER TFffi FGttOWlNG QUESTIONS IN AS MUCH DETAIL AS YOU 
GAN. 

h Describe an ideal strategy fc: taking notes in class^ 



2. Describe as accurately as you can the strategy you use (if any) to take notes in claims. 




3. Describe an ideal s&ategy for preparing for exams: - 

4. EJescribe an ideal strategy for completing an assignment such as a paper or a report 

5. Describe as accurately as you can how you typically prepare for assigrahehts such as 
papers or rcports._^ 

6. Describe the strategies you use (if any) to organize your study time (on a daily and 
weekly basis). How much to you plan ahead? To what extent are you usually able to follow 



through on your plans? 
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7. Describe how you wiH oigahize your notes, papers, and assignments for each 
course. For example, what kind of notebook will you use, how will you organize it, where 
do you plan to study, where do you keep your books, papers, etc.? 



READ THE FOLLOWING SITL ATIONS, THEN DESCRIBE IN AS MUCH DETAIL AS 
POSSIBLE WHAT YOU USUALLY DO OR THINK YOU WOULD DO IN EACH CASE. 
INCLUDE WHAT YOU SAY TO YOURSELF, HOW YOU RATIONALIZE YOUR 
DEQSION AND WHAT YOU ACTUALLY DO. 

1. It's Friday morning and you have a first period class. You were out late last nigh' 
and you really don't think you are going to make it to class on time, even if you rush. As 
you debate with yourself whether or not to go, you remember that the class was supposed to 
be a review for the test on Monday. 
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2. You Ve developed a study schedule to pr^are for an exam a week from today. You 
need to re-iead and outline a chapter, then j^pare a practice quiz on the material. It will 
p-obably take you three or four hours to finish. Some friends just called you and you really 
want to spend the day with them. 



3. You have been studying for twenty mmtcs and you are really having difficulty 
concentrating. You feel tired, and start to think about taking a one-hour nap so you can 
concentrate better. 



4. You have been working on an outline for a papen but you haven't finished the 
objective you had set for the day, even ffiougfi you have been working a half-hour more than 
you had planned. You really want to go home and watch a program on T. V. 
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Dj^gnnctic Thtorpfotatibri, Based bh Federal definition and regulations, 
students participatihg in the University Program for t D students are identified by a series of 
diagnostic measures. (See Diagnosfic InsSuments above). A severe potera^'il/achievement 
discrepancy is considered an indication of a learning disability. The following Tables One 
and Two rcq)ectively show a random selection of students referred for diagnostic evaluation 
at The Pennsylvania State University. Table One shows the percentile scores of studehte 
identified as L. D. Table Two shows percentile scores of students who were not identified 
as exhibiting a learnihg disability. 
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Table I 

Reason for Ktf4 
of 10 LearniriQ DIsit 



h-Woodcocic-JohnsQn, Mt AT Perc e nt ! l e S cbPes for Each 
Jdents 



Subject Sex Reason for Referril 



1 






F 


Memory 


2 


H 


English Writing 


3 


F 


Reading Foreign 






tanguige 


^ 


H 


Hath 


5 


F 


Wrtttng 


6 


M 


Writing 


7 


M 


Forafgn Language 


8 


^ 


Forelcjn language 


9 




test-Study 


to 


F 


Study Skills 



UAIS-R 
V P f 



Woodcock -Johnson 
R M W Gk 



Modern language 
I 2 3 « 5 T 



96 


63 


9b 


92 


90 


86 


88 


2 


i 


61 


n 


5 


5 


81 


73 


77 


lb 


92 


10 


56 


• 












75 


77 


77 


3^ 


68 


29 


76 


9 


38 


7 


6 


58 


2 


8<i 


87 


88 


27 


lb 


26 


60 


63 


9 


61 


3 


19 


12 


77 


68 


75 


21 


69 


36 


55 














63 


91 


81 


53 


68 


18 


60 














39 


66 


5b 


37 


66 


2^ 


21 


1 


2 


3 




1 


5 


90 


^2 


7b 


60 


83 


26 


67 


38 


9 


9 


18 


1 


15 


55 


87 


73 


26 


b 


7 


71 














23 


61 


3* 


27 


28 


65 


21 
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Table 2 

Sex, Re a son for Ref€r ^.— wftfS^R, Voodcock- John son Percentile Scores 
for Each of Six Non Learning Di$ a bted -e^4^^S^^4ef^ 



SuBjcce Sex Reason for Referral WaIs-R Woodcock- Johnson 

V P T R M W GK 



1 


F 


Admission Ref 


23 


54 


3^ 


27 


28 


65 


12 


2 


H 


tfrlting Spell Ing 


27 


8 


16 


10 


7 


k 


.18 


3 


F 


Shorthand 


25 


12 


16 


14 


15 


10 


23 




F 


Acadefflic CPA 


80 


98 


98 


58 


72 


90 


98 


5 


H 


Academic CPA 


27 


60 


42 


17 


l^f 


16 


25 


6 


H 


Wrfting 


23 


61 


m 


27 


28 


65 


12 
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COMPONENT C: IlvO'ERVENTION 

As stated prcviously^ a program designed to serve university £B students must be 
founded on a theoretical base. Prior to a discussion of specific intervention procedures, a 
basic ihtreductibri to beha\4orS[ theory wiH be presented. Intervention procedures cited in 
this guide are based on this theoi^fical jfamework. (For additional information see Hallaharti 
Kauffman, & Lloyd 1985; Lemer 1985). 

Behavioral— TJt^oM^ The basic premise of behavioral theory is that by 
manipulating or controlling environrneiital variables target behaviors can be chahgei These 
behaviors can be observed and measured. The principle of direct, continuous and precise 
measurement is essential to establish the efficacy of the freatmenL Behavioral theory 
incorporates the method ot behavior modification, or systematically controlling 
environmental events so that specific changes are produced in observable behaviors. 

Behavior modification cm be applied to cducatidrial events. Target behaviors are 
defined^ observed^ sind continuously mdrlitdrcd. In this way, objectives and methods can 
be revised cdntinudusly until the most effective intervention has been determined. Only 
erivirdhinental factors which directly affect an individual's performance are identified, 
isolated and subsequently manipulated. 

The application of behavior principles to academic learning has acquired increasing 
importance in the field of learning disabilities. Specific academic behaviors which can be 
directly defined and observed can be changed. The concern is hot with innate abilities which 
arc difficult td observe and define. TTiis is essentially relevant when dealing with LD 
students because of the heterogeneity of the group and the difficulty of definition and 
elassificatibh of learning disabiliBes. 

Another important aspect of behavioral theory in relation to the UD student is the 
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meastncment of permanent products, such as class grades. Specific improvements or 

decreases in behavior are recorded by plotting observable products bri a graph. The need for 
structure, which behavior modification provides, is essentia for Uie LD population. 

Behavioral theory is important for both conducting research and developing 
iritervehtibns for hB individuals, ©he purpose of behavior modification research is to 
discover what variables cohS-ol the rcspon^ies being measured. In an academic atmosphere^ 
if these variables can be determined and controlled* then the learning environment can be 
manipulated in such a way as to improve the academic achievement of the individual. More 
research is needed in this area but sdine research has been conducted in specific areas of 
academic achieveirierit which are prbblematie to hB students, most notably reading, 
arithmetic, written language (which consists of hand\mfing, spelling and composition), and 
oral language. Behavior modification and the use of token reinforcement and social 
reihrorcemeht has been shown to be effective with school age children. As stated before, 
although the LD population is an extremely heterogenous group, certaiii common 
characteristics are found to be present among these individuals. Low self-esteem and 
self-confidence^ due perhaps to repeated exposure to failure and uhderaehievemeht, are 
common characteristics of LD students. For these individuals, social reinforcement can be a 
highly motivating modifer, as well as positive reinforcement from a significant other (i.e., 
tutor, parent). 

As stated earlier, a program designed to provide services to university LD students 
should emphasize strengths rather than deficits. Ideritificatibri of a student's positive 
attributes^ such as mbtivatibh, cbbperativeness and a desire to please significant others, is 
helpful when planning a student's individual program. TTiese attnbutes can be utilized in 
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order to make each student's progiam as effective as possible. SUCCESS is a highly 
motivating factw; 

lEP DeveioDinent, Once an LD student is diagnosed, ah Individualized 
Education Plan (IE?) incorporating behavioral objectives arid appropriate support services is 
developed. The objectives aiid support services are founded on the student's diagnostic 
profile and take into aecbaht information from formal and informal procedures. An lEP is 
essential since the group of LD students is a heterogeneous one. EEPs include long-and 

short-term objectives, strategies for achieving each objective^ and criteria for evaluating 
achievement of each objective. Procedures are based on behavioral theory, including: task 
analysis^ positive reinforcement, contingency contracting, response cost, rehearsal and 
errorless learning. A sairiplc ^EP format and one showing behavioral objectives for ah LD 
student in a meteorology course foUows: 
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STUDENT INDIVIDUAL EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM 

(lEP) 

METEOROLGG Y 383 WB^ER TERM, 1981 

Leny TCT^n^gfmif 

Student win achieve full-tiine status in a de^ee program by gradually increasing his 
credit load to eight credits or more per tcnn while maintaining a grade point average of "C" or 
betteh 

Short Tprm Gnab 

Student will achieve a grade of "G" or better in Nfeteorology 303 Winter Term, 

1981. 

A^tivtti^- 

-attend all class lectures (20) and all laboratory sessions (10). 

-specify in writing weekly study goals and assignments. 

-specify daily study objectives: include time of day, material to be covered and 

specific strategies for studying. 

—complete all reading assignments prior to the class period on which they are 
sch«iuled to be presented. 

-cemplete all lab assignments one day prior to the specified due-date 

-meet with lab instructor to review any problems or question the day before lab 

assignments are due^ in order to avoid losing credit for eirors on lab assignments. 

-tape record lectures and later transcribe and refine notes. 

—have someone else take notes from the tape recortied lecture, then compare class 

notes to them to evaluate note-taking skills. 
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-utilize consultant as a tutor for any course content for which assistance is needed 
—"teach" consultant or another Student in the class any units covered in Meteorology 
303. 

— vbluhtcer/activcly participate in lab sessions, 
—prepare for exams an3 quizzes several days in advance: 

-identify material that wiU be covered on the exam (notes and book). 

-reread the material. 

-prepare a list of all terms, then define each arid memorize the definitions. 
-sclfH:heek mastery of the tcrriis arid d^iriitioris. 

-prepare a practice test of sample items (using testing m6de(s) to be used by 

tiic ihsttuctor-for example, multiple choice, essay). 

-cafce the practice exam and then check it and review any items that were 

missed. 

-prepare a list of qucstidris on rriaterial you have prbbleriis with and meet 
with the iSstnictdr several days before the exam for assistance, 
-organize/participate in a study group with bthar students in the class, 
-review cSor patterns on exams when they are returned. 

-meet with instructor or consultant to remediate errors. 
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SAMPLE BEHAVIORAL CONTRAGT 



^ T^Wtai - _^ When Evaluation DufiJ2afi Pls. 

1. set up renting sch^ule First Friday peitnanent product- First Friday 

for course readings of term schedule of term 

( pg-^day) 



2. complete daily reading every week- checklist 

objective for course da^ 



3. outline material for every week- permanoit product- 

daily reading day outline 

asslghihent 



4. nudce vocabulary list every w«:k- permanent product- 
irbm reading day list 

5. attend all class lectures Tuesdays & check class notes 

Thursdays which should be dated 



6. memorize vocabulary every week student writes deflhitibhs 

from readings and class firbm inernory with 96% 

notes accuracy, set up weekly 

meetings. 



7. meet with instructor set a specific pemanent product- 

tt) outline class paper/ date outline of paper/project 

project 



^' of set a specific penhahehtprbduct- 

paper/project and meet date rough draft OKol by 

with instructor to review draft ihstrucior 



9. earn a "CT or better on last day of permanent produci- 

paper/projw:t class check grade 

10: earn a "C" or belter in last day of {^rmaheht product- 
course class check grade 



Evaluation of Objectives: Cdhsultaht will m^t once a week with student At this time the consultant will random] 
(5) assignments which were scheduled for the pr«:eding week. Assignment which are adequately completed earn o! 
Any assighitient hot compleioi or adequate earns one (1) "-" each. At the end of the term, each will earn fot 
towards the independent study course grade and each earns a loss of ten (10) points. 
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Sampte4Ej^ components. Academic support services incorporated into SPs 
have included: (a) alternative methods of evaluation such as uhtimcd tests, readers on 
objectives tests, separate testing with a proctor, essay exams in pla« of objective tests, taped 
cxamihaHbns, etc.; and (b) special accommodations , including: the use of tape recorders, 
dict^hon^, rccwding services for the blind (or readers on short notice), time management 
and study skill training, and orientation sessions. Sample lEP components incorporating 
classroom accommodation^ alternative forms of evaluation, career counseHhg, mental health, 
self-management and study skill objectives follow: 
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SAMPLE lEP COMPONENTS 



Component 1: aassroom^cemmnofiat^ 
Example: L cl) use of tape recorder to tape class lectures 

Component 2: Altefnative Forms of EvalnaHon 
Example: 2. a) Untimed and ^dctorcd testing conditions; when method of 

evaluatidn is essay composition, she will dictacte her essay answers 
into a tape recorder. 
Component 3: Career CounseHng 
Example: 2. cl) "EMscover/* the computCT-based guids^ 

Developmeht and Placement Center. 
Compdrierit 4: ^feritd Health 
Example: 4 a,b,c,d,e,) Win continue to be involved in counseling with this clinician as it is 

directly related to academicissues. Topics to be included are: 

a) self-concept and self-efficacy 

b) motivation 

c) values clarification 

d) psychosexual development 

e) independence/dependence issues 
Component 5: Self Management 

Example: 3. b) She wiU continue to receive assistance with dmly U 

Some examples are managing her own finances, making trips alone 
off-campus to make purchases and for recreation. 
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Component 6: Study Skilk 
Example: 1. d) WiU receive further instruction ^ 

in order to maximize her study time and perhaps to decrease the 
numbers of hours spent in daily class preparatibn. 

Sample ffiP #2: 

Component 2: Altemative Forms of Evaluation 
Example: 2 a) Will receive untim«l testing conditions* especially when the method 

of evaluation is essay composition. 
Components 4 and 5: Memal HeakHnfe^^MaMg^ 

Example: 3) Should coHabOTate with the eUhiciah in the development of a 

research design to be implemented in the Fall 1985 semester. 
Suggested areas of investigation are: 

a) improving reading speed and comprehension 

b) techniques for overcoming the effects of aphasia. 

EiivH-oiittieirt an^^ ^rte^. lEPs are created by a teaiii of individuals. Team 
members may include: graduate students in school psychology and special education, school 
psychology and special education supervisors, and the tD sSident. Figure One shows the 
roles of the LD student and team members in a continuum of intervention programs. Since 

each LD student is different in the severity of his/her disability, a continuum of intervention 

from the most structured to the least structured has been designed. A few students require a 
highly structured iritefvehttoh approach. Within this paradigm, the student and 
some team members meet oh a daily basis. Highly specified objectives are checked and 
progress is closely monitored. At this level of service, a great deal of effort is devoted to 
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developing effective study skill and self-management strategies. In the least structured 
approach, the student initiates all activities and the team members reinforce or support the 
student's request for assistance. For example, the student may have approached ah 
instructor and was denied a request for modified testing ajrahgeihehts. A team member will 
then contact the instructor with supporting documehtatibh for the necessity for such an 
arrangement 
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THE ROLES OF TME STUDENT AND TEAM MEMBER IN THE 
CONTINUUM OF INTERVENTION PROGRAM 



LP COLLEGE INTERVENTION EXAMPLES 

STUDENT'S ROLE TEAM MEMBERS' ROLE 



MectmgjTcgi^y Reinforce objccfives Student is 

m& ^am to cb^ adequately completei reinforced for 

beha^oial i^faract completing highly 

(Most Stmctuied) spccifibd objectives. 

Request tutoring or Surest techniques for Student requests 

special assistance itmodiating brcdmijen- tutbrihg. Team 

when needed. sating for skill deficits. rhember locates 

May suggest methods to ^d aci^pts 

monitor progress. nmtexials to 

Militate 



learning. 

Student and 
team member 
work to 
remediate : 
academic sMll 
deficits 



Setetand _ Suggest specific self- T<^ member 

implement specific immagemeht and study describes 

strate|Ss and sfciHs strategy. altemative for 

activities for _ modifying 
studysKHsmid student exam 

fime mMagement taking strategies, 

improvement Student sel^w:ts 

prbgfarii arid 
implenfients 
cbhditibh reliably. 



Stedentcrteam 
iiieniber provides 
reinjferwirient^ 
when program is 
reliably foUowed. 



Wffintmriinaximum Reinforce Student is 

independency by appropriate requests reinforced for 

initiatuig all for assistance* contacting team 

activities (Least Reinforce member to ^ator 
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structured) ind^nderit prior to ex^; 

problem solving. Student is rein- 

foroedior_ 
independentiy 
requesting 
assistance from 
course instructor. 
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The following items should 6e included in each hB folder: 
1 • Informed Consent Form 

2. Intake Interview - 3c sure to include student's SS# 

3. Test Protocals - WAIS-R, WOODCOCK-JOHNSON, MLAT, WRITING 
SAMPLE 

4. Psychological 

5. LER 

A. List of Semester Objectives 

B. Eistof WeeS^ (including activity, date, 
materials, evaluation, criteria) 

C. Semester and weekly schedule 

D. Annccdotal and objective report of each student - 
cliiiidan (x»ntact - include date, time objectives, 
observations 

(STUDENT STATUS FORM) 
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1 ; fioject Director and Student 

a) Following a referral^ the Project Director interviews the student to 
decide if the referral is appropriate. • 
1) Intake (^estidnnaire is cbrhpleted. 

b) If the referral is apprbpnate, the BSrcctor describes tiie program's 
objectives and services to the student 

c) Following this interview, the Project Director assigns the referral to 
one of the program's graduate assistants, who contacts the student 
to set up an appointmerit for testing. 

i . Clinician and Student 

a) The cHniciah individually administers the following diagnostic 

ihstrumente to determine if a significant discrepancy exists between 
the student's potential and achievement: 

1) Weschler Adult Intelligence Scale-Revised 

2) Woodcbck-Jbhnsbri Psychbedueational, Part H 
Tests bf Achievement 

3) Modem Language Aptitude Test 

4) Writing Sample 

The student is informed of the purpose of these measures, what the 
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results will be used for, and who will have access to the 
information. 



1 . Gliniciari and R:bja^t Director and/or Ftojcct Supervisor 

a) ITie clinician cvaiu^s and writes up the results of the assessment. 
Together with the Project Director and/or Supervisor^ they decide if 
a learning disabili^ exists, and i^omniendatidns; are made. This is 
formally written in a pyscholbgical report arid bricc approved, is 
signed by the clinician, the Project Director arid the Project 
Supervisor. TTie student is given a copy arid one goes in the 
studerit*s file. 
Fe#d-Bflek Se^g^inn 

1. R-qjwt Director, Clinician, and Student 

a) The clinician and Project Director review the psychological report 
with the student, addressing any coricerris arid arisweririg ariy 
questions. The coriclusioris and rccoriuneridafioris contained in the 
report are eriiphasized. The student is informed of the specific 
services the Program can offer to him/her^ and a tentative course of 
action is decideed upon. 

Iriif iai Infej^vignfion Se^isfnfi 

1. Clinician arid Student 

a) The studerit decides to make a coriuniSrierit to the program. The 
clinician once more explains the purposes of the program and the 
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services offered to tfie student The clinician discusses issues of 
confidendali^. 

1) The clinician reads and has the student sign the Irifdrmed 
Consent Fofitt 

b) Once the student makes a cbmniibneht to participate in the prograrn 
th. clinician discusses what rcsponsiBiKties the student has to the 
clinician, to the program, and to him/herself. 

1) CHeht-eiihiciah ConSactual Agreement is carefully read, 
then signed. 

c) The student expresses his/her expectations of the program to the 
clinician^ and together they d^idc on iGhg-term goals and 
short-term bbj^tives for the semester, and what efforts will 6e 
experidtti to achieve those goals. They decide on the number of 
sessions needed p&c week, and a suitable masting time is set up for 
the sernester. 

F. Writing the TRP 

i. Clinician 

a) The cliriiciari formalizes the long-term goals, short-term objectives, 
arid the support services for the student that were decided upon at 
the initial inter-vention session. The clinician writes these up in 
behavioral (measurable) terms in an lEP forriiat containing the 
objectives, the conditions, thebehavidr arid the criteria of success, 
this is put in studerit^s file. 
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1. 



Clinician aild Student 



a) 



Addidbrial ihfOTinatibh often needs to be gatfier«J regarding the 



student's academic responsibilities and his/her capabilities in the 
areas of self-managernent and study skills. Some forms that may 
be used (at the discretion of the ciinician) to identify potential areas 
of intervention include the fdllowiiig 



information about the suitability of the student's course selea:tion, 
the courscload, and other commiSnents. It may inidicate that a 
rescheduling of courses is necessary. 



to focus on the policies and requirements of the courses he/she is 
taking. 

3) €burse Evaluatieh Tnveritnrv - focuses on gathering 
information on particular courses. It can be used to 
determine if a course is suitable for the student at that time. 

4) Class Aftendance Q y ^rimmaire - clarifies the student's 
attendance habits. It may signal a heed for inteivehtibh. 

5) Time Mariagetront O tf estibrinaire - gathers information on 
the student's perception of tiine available versus time needed for 
study, to get a desired grade in each course and identifies some 
qualitative aspects of his/her study habits. It may indicate a need 
for time management intervention. 




2) 




■^4iur^ R^ulremeitfj^ - prompts the student 
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6) Bailv ScHedole for Time Management . divides the weeks 
into one-hour blocks of time, which are filled in at the beginning of 
the week with academic (and non-academic) activities. The 
clinician may need to mdriitdr the extent to which the student 
follows the planned schedule. 

7) feMraeter-Sttideht Gbritact nnesfionnaire - prompts the 
student to identify specific sources of help with his/her courses. It 
may indicate weak study skills and exam preparation habits that can 
become a part of the intervention progranL 

b) The clinician implenients the intervention cbmponehts in an 
appropriate manner to facilitate the attainment of the goals and 
objectives for the student 

c) Tht cKhician can guide the student In taking advantage of the 
University's academic support services available to them as LD 
students. De^nding on their disability^ special learning 
accommodations and alternative methods of evaluation are 
recommended. The student may choose to approach 

their instructor personally, or give himlier a letter from the Project 
Director ahd/e^ the Director of the Office for Disability Services that 
specifies the student's particular learning disability and outlines the 
learning/testing accommodations that are suggested The student 
may use this letter to "break the ice" when approaching the 
instructor; in addition, it often lends credibility to their claims. 
(Refer to the form letter in the Material section). 
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d) The clinician may act as a resource person and advise the student of 
the University-wide services available to them as registered 
students. Some of these have included: career counseling, 
vbcatidhal toting, learning assistence prbgxams (specific course 
tutoring), psychological counseling, remedial prograrns, use of 
computers, mental health services, and so on. 

Session Reports 

i. Clinician 

a) After ^Sfi session, the clinician writes the objectives for the 

session, and then records the events of the session, any pertinent 
observations and any other relevant information. 
1) The clinician records ^^his information on the 
Student Status Form. 

1 . Project Director, Project Supervisor, and Gliniciaris 

a) The clinicians update tiie rest of the prog?^*s staff on the progress 
of each of his/her clients. Concerns and problems are raised in 
both academic and the socio-emotional areas. The entire staff 
offers input to collectively decide on a course of action. C3eneral 
concerns and issues are also addressed at this time (e.g., extended 
clinician training). The Project DirectOT suir marizes the status of 
each client for the record; 

b) Specific staff sessions are held from time to time. These are specific 
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presentatidns by outside personnel in areas that staff iridieated a 
general need, usually to aid m^or enhance their performance 
when dealing with clients (e.g., an oriehtafion to the services 
offered through the University's Career Development and 
Placement Center, a training s^sion on professional client-clinician 
interpersonal inter-actions^ etc.) 



EiaBaimit The evaluation of the first objective The Development of a 
CbmpreHerisive Biayriostic and Apademic Su pport Service Program should be 
of two kinds: process and output (or product evaluation,) 

Process evaluation is appropriate for assessing a program while it is underway. 
Process evaluation allows a program to be assessed and modified using data from the 
program and its participants. The advantage of process evaluation is that it provides 
feedback to the project staff arid participants so that they can shape the model to their 
objectives soon after its beginning. This type of evaluation is facilitated by the following: 

A. Eitake Ihformatioh 

B. A psychological case study on each project participant along with testing 
protocols. 

C. An lEP for each LD studeriL 

When appropriate, each ffiP incorporates single subject research design 
techniques. For example, a multiple bascHhe design modifying a student's time management 
and study skills with appropriate inter-ventions is charted The resulting data verify the 
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success Of failure of the remedial strategy. 

D. An anecdotal summffly of each cbhtact with each L© student 

In addition, a summary of the following quMUfiaBle data should be collected at the 

end of each academic term or semester for each L.D. student: 



A. 


Ciedit hours attempted. 


B. 


Credit hdiiis earned. 


C. 


Gredit hours earned toward graduation. 


b. 


Grade point average. 


E. 


Cumulative avCTage 


F. 


Courses dr<^ped and reason for dropping them. 


G. 


Rensdial course*; taken. 


H. 


Non-credit hours lakeh. 



•^Uict evaluation, or output evaluation, is a yearly audit of the program. Results 
are exai ^^i! in comparisbh to program objectives. The assessment of the effects in 
comparison io t ^ ^rrarn objecSves. The assessment of the effects of the program upon the 
participant r -^rruno.' v the reported success of each LD student's university experience 
(Miintainii^ : .cast a 2.0 • -P. A. on a 4.0 scale). In addition, a questionnaire such as the 
following conipirtcjc. by ^U'^h participant on his/her last contact with the program is 
suggested. 
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STIIDF.NT OtTFSttriNIVAlRF 



A. Please answer the foUewing: 


I. 


Wimi was the reason you were referred/referred yourself to this program? 




2. 


In what ways did you think this program could be of help to you? 




3. 


Were your expectations met? . Please explain: 


4. 


How long were^ave you been involved in this program? 


5. 


If yc.u dropped out, or decided not to participate, why? 



6. What kihci of assistance did you receive from this program (what was done 
r. he.] n you with which courses) ? 
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7. What was the most bcne^ - ' you gained from participating in this 



program? 



8. Was there additional assistance that you felt you ne^ed? 
If yes, please explain. 



9: Do you feel that you n«dcd the assistance offered by this 
program ? 

id. Would you recommend this program to other university IdD 
students? 

J 1 . Bo you have any suggestions for improvements to the 
program: 

a) for all university LD students 



b) in your case^ 
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B. Please respond by checking one of the following: 

1. Did the tests: given to you {at the beginning) 
accurately explore your strengths and weaknesses? 

2. bid the tests accurately pinpoint your area(s) 
of weakness? 

3. was the report written by the clinician accurate? 

4. Here the results of the tests clearly explained? 

5. Was It clearly explained what the prpjran could 
do for you and what the program recommended? 

6. Old the program accurately Identify your needs? 

7. bid our reconnendatlons and activities help 
meet your heeds? 

8. bid you follow our recosinehdatlohs? 

9. did our r^commendat1on;/activ1t1es help you: 

a) get better grades-^ 

b) study: more efficiently 

c) take better hotes 

d) use your time more efficiently 

e) comp' 



complete course requirements 

f ) Improve your cdhfldehce 

g) bth€r:_ 



IC. 
11. 
12. 



Was the help given to you sufficient In dealing 
with your area(s} of weakness? 

Has the amount of time spent with the clinician 
sufficient? 

Was the scheduling of sessions satisfactory? 



Nbt 
at 
All 



Somewhat 



Mostly 



Greatly 



Dbn*t 
Know 
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13. Db_ypu_ feel that the clinician met his/her 
responsibilities to you? 

14. Dp you feel tbat yoa net yoar responsibilities 
to the clinician? 

15. Did you feel that yoar input was valued and 
taken into consideration? 

16. Ob yba feel confident that the prdgraii kept 
all Information regarding your disability 
confidential? 

17. To what extent did you receive assistance in 
one or more of the following areas? 

a) time managenent 

b) study skHis 

c) note-taking 

d) cour$e^$chedul1ng_ 

ll getting classrooai/testlng accoofnodations 

f) meeting cbursework requirements 

9) arranglHg for career and/or personal 

counseling 
h) other: 
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CONDUCTING AWARENESS AND INFORMATIONAL ACTIVITIES 
FOR ADVISORS, FACULTY, COUNSELORS AND OTHER STAFF 

Awareness and informational activities for pertinent University personnel are a must 
if the needs of LD students are to be accommodated. Each faculty and staff member should 
be alerted to the fact that LD students are attending their institution and that adjustments will 
have to be made in order to accommodate this handicapping cbndiSon. Reaching each 
faculty and staff member, however, is not an easy undertaking. One recommendation 
included in this section of the manual outlines the establishment of a University -wide LD 
Advisory Cominittee and the identification of LD academic advisors in each discipline. In 
addition , staff devel^ment and faculty awareness activities are presented. The section ends 
with a number of University wide considerations that will be faced by program develc^ers. 

COMPONENT A: UNIVERSITY ADVISORY COMMITTEE 

I^C-FNTTFVrATTnN A university program for LD students must take into 
eonsiderar.on r^*^: corce^^^s iind needs of students, faculty and the administration of various 
coiieges and dcp ir n:; ,^s. Identification of these concerns and r .eds can be accomplished 
by the establirh^ .'^nt of an advisoiy committee consisting of interr.j^t^d faculty, administrators 
and stuc '..Its. Membership on the committee can be either self-initiated or by invitation. At 
Tric PerT?-.yIva/i;a State University, members of the Advisory Committee were identified by 
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contacting the local chapter of the Association for Citiicris with Learning Disabilities. A 
member of this organization included a university LD student who loiew which members of 
the organization were also affiliated with the UhivOTity (including a number of Peiin State 
staff with LD children). Several of these people were contacted by the student who 
described the concept of the Advisory eommittee, and asked for their participation. To this 
core grc ip, a number of other professionals were added. The Committee presently consists 
of persons who have strong personal or i>rofessional interest in the area of learning 
disabilities. 

Roigs- Responsibilities of the Gommittee may include the foHbwihg: 

A. Assist the staff employed by the Office for Disability Services, or the Office 
of Handicapped Services, in setting priorities for the improvement of 
services for LD students. 

B. Identify problems in the pro\ ision of services and recommend possible 
solutions. Solutions might involve changes in University policy, 
idcntificatibh of University resources, or purchase of equipment (such as 
word processing programs for computer use). 

G. Monitor statistics on the number of LD students enrolied at Penn State and 

their academic majors. 
D. Mret at least once each semester. 
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GGMPeNENT B: Academic Advisors 

Identification. Many advisory committees will suggest die idehtificatibri of 
academic advisors who are imerested in working with LD students. In addition, LD students 
. onsider good advising an important Cdmprjncrit to their academic success. Advisore can be 
identified by contacting cuch cblictje Dean by telephone, explain hg the purpose of LD 
advisors, ?\nswer:ig any q^-^stjons about the nature of learning disabilities, and sending a 
follow-ap istter Cxpiaining tl^te advisors role in detail. Deans of Colleges are especially 
interested in die number ofstudents enrolled ir; their programs* data on the percentage of 
students who successfully complete their college education and the types of accommodations 
that will have to be made, the Dean of each college is in the best position to supply names 
of advisors for each college, and in some cases for each major within a college. 

Roles. Responsibilities of IJ3 advisors across disciplines may include the 



following: 



A. 



Assistance with course selection. 



B. 



Advise on number of credit hours to be taken per semester. 
Advise on drop and add options. 



C 



D. 



Advise on libw tb approach a professor v fth a specific neq^^est (Might 
invblve some rr le-playihg). 

Alerting other faculty as to the nature of the student's disability and giving 
an explanation of n..cessaiy accommodations. 



E. 
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F. Ideritifyiiig departmental resources or services which can be used by the LD 
student (availabDity of computers uton, etc.) 

G. i tiate long-term or projected ad - ^ course selection for students who 
need taped texts, note takers^ or readers on short notice. 

H. Advise the student on how to arrange for alternative forms of evaluation. 

COMPONENT C: Staff DeveJopment 

Aavisorv staff dgvelobmenh At least once a year prior to the beginning of the 
fan semester ah onehtation session ' r members of the University Advisory Committee and 
for academic Advisors is recommended. At this meeting commercially available 
presentations such as the Temple Uiif ';:rsity module on learning disabilities may be shown, 
and published phamplets about learning disabilities or University publications addressing the 
LD student can be made available to each participant Additional components may include an 
explariatibh for the need for specific ad\isbrs, a presentation on available University services 
or programs and a question and answer period. 

Following the orientation se^^sion each LD student can be given the name of a faculty 
member in their particular department or coilegc who somewhat knowledgeable about 
learning disabilities. 

PropraffMtaff de\ -^ ! ^;;^ypi^-ptj A wo.Kshop lor project staff should be held prior 
to the beginning of each semester. (See following sample of a workshop outline). This 
session gives the staff the opportunity to learn about or review the goals of the project, the 
legal mandates, the assessment and intervention procedures and the general operating policies 
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of the program. In addition, specific staff development needs can be identified and 
arrangements made for additional staff meefings. Adjunct personnel from the areas of mental 
health, medicine, career and education counseling, developmental year, learriirig center, 
vocational rehabilitation, veteran administration^ and psychology can be called upon to 

present pertinent information. Areas id be addressed may include the following: 

A. Career planning and job seeking objectives for students. 

B. How to identify the signs of severe emotional problems 
(e.g., characteristics associated with depression, anxiety, 

or the possibility of bodily harm, injury or even suicide.) 

G. How to avoid client-clinician dependency. 

D. The availability of financial assistance. 

E. types of clinics or workshops available at the uhiveisity (e.g., test anxiety 
clinic, etc.) 

F. Library and Learnihg Center services. 

In addition to inservice workshops, regular weekly staff meetings should be 
scheduled in ordCT to share up to date information on each LD student's progress through the 
program, and when necessary receive staff input on successes and failures of BEP objectives 
and intervention procedures. 

Tlie following figure presents a sample outline of a staff developmetal workshop. 
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SAMPLE OUTLINE OF A STAFF DEVELOPMENT WORKSHOP 

1 . Program Overview: 

History 
Objectives 

2. Legal Base: 

Section 504 

3. Intake: 

4. Assessment: 

5. lEP Development- 

6. Record Keeping: 

7. Identification of Staff Development Needs: 

8. New student Assignments: 

9. Research: 

Library - Study Skills 

Memciy Training 
Spelling, Vocabulary 
Self Management 

Written Expression 

Foreign Language 

SVng. Subject Design 

IG. MJcclareous: 

Schedule Meeting once a week 
Tutors 
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Exferisioh or Branch Campus. Most major universities have several branch or 
extention campuses which serve LD students. Inservice workshops or staff develbpfmeht 
sessions for service pro\dders at these locations should hot be neglected ITie following 
sample inservice workshop can be adapted for this purpose. 



INSERVTnKnimTNF 

1. What is a learning disability? 

A. Etefinition 

B. Behavdors that might indicate a learning disability 

C. Incidence of learning disability 

a) in general population 

b) in college-age population 

c) at Penn Stztc 

n. How do LD students get into college? (Discussion orented to Pfenn State 
admissions) 

A. Legal mandate of m /ndiscriminatioh - Section 504 

B. Admission guidelihes forLD students 

ni. Establishing a comprehensive program for I JD students 
A. Elements of a comprehensive program 

a) identifying recources 

b) enlisting cooperation of faculty and administi^tion 

c) forming a planning team 
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d) obtaining support services 

e) evaluating program 

B. How Penn State has established its program Penn State rtcourees, 
policies^services provided. 
iV. Overview of the Model Program for LD Students at University Park 
A. Diaghe^ties 
B; Support Services 
€. Remediation/Intervention 

D. Videotaped interviews with LD students 

E. Case studies of some students 

We will provide bpf)ortuhity for questions and discussion. 

Handouts v/ill be provided, including a list of resources. 
Faculty Awareness. Faculty understanding and awareness of the problems 
experienced by LD students will contribute significantly to the success of any university 
program designed to serve these students. A major activity in accomplishing this objective 
may include a University sponsored presentation by a known expert in the area. In addition, 
a faculty awareness survey such as the following developed at the University of Nebraska is 
useful in evaluating the extent of faculty commitment, awareness and understanding of the 
area 
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Postsecbndary Intervention Model for Learning Disabilities 

A Faculty Survey 

Tfie Postsecohdary Intervention Model for Learning Disabilities Personnel 
(University of Nebraska-Lincoln) developed a survey to assess faculty attitudes and 
knowledge specific to LD students. TTie survey was modeled after one used by Dorothy 
Tiede (Whitewater^ Wisconsin) to assess postsecohdary personnel attitudes toward persons 
with disabilities. .Considerable modificatiions were made by the PS IM LD personnel to 1) 
address only the area of learning disabilities, 2) incoiporate attitude and knowledge 
subscales, 3) shorten the form to 32 items, and 4) expand the response format and 
demographic section. Face and content validity of items was obtained by having ten 
professionals in the areas of special education and research review the instrument. Items 
were rewritten based on the comments received from the ten professionals. Demographic 
items were selected on the basis of available research on factors reported as being significant 
to faculty attitudes and knowledge of <£sabled persons. At present (1985-86) the su* ^ty is 
undergoing statistical analysis for reliability and validity. Based on the statistical analysis, 
the survey wHI be revised for future use and used as a basis for the design of faculty 
ihservice. For specifics as to the progress of the survey analysis, contact Mary Morris, Jan 
Leuenberger, Donna Aksamit at the University of Nebraska-Lincoln. 
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FACULTY SURVEY 



Bfl c round f o nB3€ 1 on 

I. Fisiculcy Rank: T,A. "~ Instruccbr - . Asst. Professor 

Assoc. Professor Full Professor Other 



2. Coiiegc — 3, Deparcmenc ; 

4. Sex; M F 5i Primary SCudenC Coneacc: Gfad Onaergrad Both 



6. Previous Interacdon wich persons known co have a learning 
aisabtllty. Yes No 

If yes, check type:: professional personal 

7. Acquired Inf ornacion about learning disabilities. Yes N6 -— 

If yes, check type: reading media coursework other 

8. Priaary job reaponslblllty: teaching ~ Research — Adalnistratlon ^ 

Advising Other 



9. Length of postsecondary teaching. experience:. 0-5 years 6-10 years 

11-15 years 16-20 years over 20 



Survey Items 

Read the statements belovr and respond by circling the one response which best 
represents your opinion aslng the following scale: 

1 - Strongly Agree 

2 - Agree 

3 - Tend to Agree 
d - Tend to Disagree 

5 - Disagree 

6 - Strongly Disagree 



1. It is unfair to spend more money educating 

learning disabled students than other students. 
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6 



A person's learning disability affects all aspects 

of his/her I :fe. 12 3 4 5 



Classroom crwironments are enriched by the 

presence of learning disabled students. 12 3 4 5 

Learning disabled persons tend to feel sorry for 

themselves. 12 3 4 5 
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5. Learning. disabled people have fi*wer eihplbymehc 
opporcunlcles than ocher adulcs. 

6. I believe chat ceachin^ learnihf^ disabled students 

could be very rewarding. 12 3 4 5 6 

7. I feet uncomfortable around disabled people. 12 3 4 5 6 

8. Learning disabled persons are also mentally retarded. 12 3 4 5 6 

9. All of us are disabled to some def^ree. 1 2 3 4 5 6 
^"^"^"^ dlsabled people take more from society than 

they give back. 12 3 4 5 6 
^*?rDrO?_di88bled people should be exempt from some 

postsecondary griduicton requirements. 12 3 4 5 6 



12. 



13. 



Ifnique: problems exist for each learntng disabled 
etudent which must be carefully taken Into 

account for the learning process to be successful, \ 2 3 4 5 

Few learning disabled students will succeed 

in college. 12 3 4 5 



^ wan ting to pursue 

^.professional career should be discouraged 

from dolnj? so, j 2 34 

15. Havinjj learning disabled stadents in the classroom 
takes away from the quality of education other 

students receive . 1234 

^^^^^^^^^"^^^ spend additional funds to iqake this 
university accessible to learning disabled students. 12 3 4 

^^^F^IL*-^ *^' sabled students should not be conside red 

handicapped. 12 3 4 

^^^roi^^ diSc^bTyt* students often are perceived as 
irresponsible v/hen In reality the problem may be 

a result 01 poor o* ganizatlon. 12 3 4 

Poor writing and spoi: ^:^^5 skills are frequent 

problems f^cod by learning disabled students. 12 3 4 



19. 



^^^^ ^"^^^'^"•^^y speci urograms for learning 

disabled students. 12 3 4 
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L«*rntn^ disabled scudencs should be allowed to 
utilize taped books, notetakefs and/br iihtliied tests. 12 3^5 6 

22. To be realistic, postsecondary education standards 

should be different for learning disabled studeints. 12 3^5 6 

23. Poor acadenlc performance of learning disabled 

students is Bost likely a result of study habits. 12 3^5 6 

24. I can recof^nlze a learning disabled student. 12 3 4 5 6 



25. I know when to provide assistance to learning 

disabled liidlvlduals in my class. 12 3 4 5 

26. Support services for learning disabled students at 

P°?^'*^9"^*ry ^•y^L^^O^.EO delay deveiopnent of 
self-reliance and independence. 12 3 4 5 

«f!flP^«^_educatlon program for learning disabled 
students may not ellffltnate academic failure. 12 3 4 5 

2^ - is possible to effectively teach a learning 

disabled person at the college level. 12 3 4 5 

29. I know to of fer asslstance to learning disable 

individuals in my clasis. 2 3 4 5 



30. I know where r •> refer learning disabled students 
for hftlp at t., s university. 

31. Learning disabled students at the pbstsecbndary 

P'[0?ected from discriminatory educstlonal 
practices by federal law. 

32. Learning disabled students with reading problems 
often ar^ slow readers and have difficulty with 
comprehensibh. 

Additional Coraments: 
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COMPONENT e. University eonsiderations 

Admissions. Each University has its own adniission requirements. Most major 
Universities require a high school diploma^ entrance examiriatioris (such as the SATs), grade 
point average and or class rank and an interview. Under mandate, admission pereonnel 
cannot sdlicite information concerning an applicant's handicapping condition and each LD 
student must follow the regular admission procedures. It is left up to the student to 
determine whether he/she should dert the Admissions Office of a specific disability and what 
accommodaBohs need to be made. 

Testing, The following narrative is an excerpt from the Heath Resource Center 
eieannghouse on Postsecondary Education for Disabled People pu: ication. (1985) The 
narrative describes high school equivalency examinations arid college testing services for 
learning disabled students. 

1. HIGH SeHOOL EQUI VALENCY. Persons with learning disabilities who 
wish to take the high school equivalency exam can obtain special accommodations and 
editions of the exam through the GED (General Educational Development) Testing Service. 
The Ghief Examiner must be provided with professional Verificatibri of the disability. 
Special editions include braille^ large print and audio cassettes. Special accommodations 
include additional time, quiet surroundings, low-glare Hghtirig, etc. ITie fact that the test was 
taken under special conditions generally will not be included on the student's record. For 
more complete informatiori, contact the State Department of Education in your state. 

2. eOLLEGE TESTING SERVICES. Persons with learning disabilities may 
obtain, if necessary special accommodations and/or editions of either of the two most 
commonly used admissions/placement tests - the Scholastic Aptitude Test (SAT) provided by 
the Admissions Testing Program of the Gollege Board and the Americari College Testing 
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(ACT) Asscssirent. Extended time, cassettes, readers, large type, and marking assistance 
are among the special arrangements permitted. These requests should be made well in 
advance of the exam date. The details of what is involved in special testing varies between 
the two testing services. Of particular 

importance is whether or hot the fact that the test is taken under nonstandard conditions is 
not^ on the students records. The SAT notes any test taken under nonstandard conditions. 
The ACT makes no reference to special testing unless extended time was used. Students, 
parehte and counselors may want to talk this over and decide whether or not the disability 
warrants special testing. For some students it may be worth the investm;5nt to take the test 
both ways. For complete details about special testing and other tests provided by the two 
testing services, contact: 



A. ATP Services for Handicapped Students 
CN6602 

Princeton, New Jersey 08541 
(609) 734-3867 

B, TTie ACT Assessmeht-^Special Tesfing Guide" 
Test Admihistratioh 

P.O. Box 168 

Iowa City, Iowa 52243 

(319) 337-1332 
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It is crucial to the cbritihued success of any learning disability 



prcgram to have strong support from the university administration. Evidence of the number 
of tD students, types of accommodations and servic(s nei^ded, and documentation of 
success and failure should be available upon demand. 

One critical issue which is and will be faced by most Uhiversit)- LD programs 
involves the issue of part-time vs. full-time attendance for LD students. At most universities, 
students take 12 to 18 credits to have full-time status. Full-time status entitles students to 
health services, financial aid and other student services. For many LD students, a course 
load should not exceed 6-9 credit houn. (OFTEN A FULL-TIME LOAD FOR A 
STUDENT WITH A DISABILITY). Their degree may take 6-8 years to complete. 
Adminisirad^rc support is essential in obtaining the extension of 

full-time students benefits to LD students who are working at their "full-time*' pace but who 
officially are considered part-time students. In addition, this issue does not end with a 
change of University requirements. Many part-time students are also not eligible for a 
number of other service agency benefits. 
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eHAPTER THREE 
6ui(felin^ and Materials for Faculty^ Staff 
Students and Parents 

This section of the mahuE? includes a cempilatibh of materials which have been 
either cited in various phamplets or puBlicatiohs, oi Jeveloped by programs serving the 
University LD student. The inclusion of various lists, forms, and guidelines under specific 
components is arb-aary. Many of the materials cited under one category are pertinent across 
categories. For example, the hst of alternative evaluation procedures is ihc" ; jcd under 
Component A (Faculty Materials)^ however, the staff involved with a Uhiversirv pro _m as 
well as students and parents may find a heed for such a list. It is left up to the reaaers of this 
manual to determine which of the materials are relevant for their use. 
COMPONENT A: Facalty and University Staff Materials 

I. Materials for faculty and University staff should initially include a short 
deseriptioh of tearhihg Disabilities and a listing of accoirimodations that may be requested by 
flie student This short description should be sent to each faculty member, adminisn-ator 
and service staff at least once a year. A sample foHbws: 
LEARNING DISABILITY 

Learning disabled college students usually have average Of abbVe average 
inteUigehce with perceptual, conceptual, or coordinative disorders. Mild to severe difficulties 
in reading, speaking, listening, calculating math, or relating socially may be present. 

As individualized educational programs are developed in secohdaiy schools, 
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^ater numbers of students with learning disabilities are experiencing educational success. 
Students who may have dropped out or fail^ in high school in the past now see college 
attendance as a realistic possibility. These students will look to institutions such as Penn 
State to con'mue the kind of supportive services that enable them to compete educationally; 

University adapu*dons for Learning Disabled students will be requested more 
ftcqdcrtly. Bixause thi^^ ; - vtiatively new area, expenence with successful modifications is 
limited- Lemming Disabiliti^ are so individualized that generalizations about classroom 
adaptations are of h'n^'ted value; 

In any case o* Learning Disability, the student should be asked to clarify the exact 
nature of the disability and the degree to which it iriay interfere with the usual requirements of 
study. Arr^ngemenLs may be made for services such as tape-recori^d textb-Doks, volunteer 
tutoring^ modification dl test administration, or course substitutions (when essential program 
areas are not involved). 

IL Materials including a short description of L O pn^graiii and auxilliary 
University services should be available upon request The foilow sample materials describing 
The Pennsylvania State University Program were distributed to interested faculty, parents 
and students. 
I D MATERIALS 

Furidirig for a Comprehensive Model: Program for Learning Disabled! Penn State 
students has been awarded to Penn State's Department of Special Education by the U.S. 
Department of Education; Starting December 1, 1984, the following services will be 
available to Learning Disabled college students, who are matriculated in a Periri Sfr te degree 
program: (a) identification and diagnosis; (b) individualized educatibh plans; (c) assistance 
with study skills, course selection, compensating strategies, etc; (d; subject area tutoring; and 
(e) assistance with arranging mckiified testing accommodations; 




The pfogram ccmbiried wi^h exisitihg services available through the Office of 
Disabled Student Services, prbv:de«: a comprehensive level of service for learning disabled 
studeh^T; who have been identified and those in heed of diagnoses. Faculty, individuals 
involved with learning disabled college students, are encouraged to refer them to the 
program--e£SAR Building-after Dec^-mber 1, 1984, or cali the Project Director, Dr. Anna 
Gajar at (814) 863-2438, 9:00-3:00 Monday thru Friday. Assistance and information oh 
advising leamfiig disabled students will also be available. 



Update on tite availabilin; of service for Learning Disabied 
Students at The Pennsylvania Stat* - 'ni vi - -Iv, 
Unive'-sity Park Cainsjas 

Funding for a Cc mpreherisive Model Prbgraia f: - Learning Disabled Gollege 
Students has been awai ded to Penn s tate's Department of Special E^.ucation by the U.S. 
Departrneht of Education. Starting December 1, 1984, the following se vir:es will be 
available to Learning disabled college stucients, who are matriculated in a Penn State degree 
program: 

i ; Identification and diagnosis. 

2- Based en diagtiostic inforir^Hbri the development of an individualized 
education plan. 

3. Assistance with study skiHs, course selection, compensating strategies, etc. 

4. Subject area tutoring. 

5. Assistance with arranging modified testing accommodations such as oral 
testing, individualized testing, extended time testing periods, etc. 
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Students who have been diagnosed as Learning Disabled or students who require 
diagnosis should contact the Learning Disability Program, CEDAR Building, after December 
1 , 1984, or the Project T irector. Dr. Anna Gajar, at (814) 86302438, 9:00-3:00 Monday thru 
Fnday. 

Based on - ing, students will be served bri n come, first serve basis. 



STUDEmrS WTTH LRARNTNH DTSARTt TTTFS 
Pehn State is interested in all academically qualified students regardless of 
handicapping conditions. In terms of learning disability, we seek to enroll s^aden^s who can 
complete college level courses with the help of support services and classroom 
accommodations. 

We do not offer a formal program for students witii learning disabilities. All 
students attend the same classes, but some students (including many with learri.ng 
disabilities) choose to make use of supportive se; vices offered through regular University 
channels. Some SCTvices currently available include: 

1. TIPS - information and referral service on audio recordings. 

2. ^dividual tutoring and/or help with development of study skills. 

3. Audiotaped xtbbbks arid other course materials. 

4. Course substitutions (when essential program areas are not involved). 

5. Modification of test administi^tion. 

6. Individual counseling. 

7. Library assistance in locating materials. 
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Specific assistance aimed at compensating for the disabilit? area(s) is provided for 
sorttt students at the University Park Campus by Dr. Anna Gajar. Dr. Gajar teaches the 
learning tiikibdty course at the University Park Campus in the Special Education 
Department Although extremely interested in provision of supportive services, her time and 
personnel resources are limited. 

Whenever possible, the Adnussions Office prefers to have no information prior to 
the admission decision as to handicapping conditionf 

QucsSots concerning v ^portive services may be addressed directly to the Cobnlinatbr of 
Services for Disabl«i who will respond confidentially. With this approach, the Univa-sity is 
assure of non-discrimination in its admissions decisions and of compHahce with federal 
regulations. 

Non-standard admimstiations of the Scholastic Aptitude Test are available from the 
Educaticr J TeLtifig Service and arc considered by Penn SraLe on the same basis as standard 
admihistraiic^iS; 

Due to the fluctuating nature of learning disabilities as d tiie uneven availability of 
supportive services at the secondary school level, some students feel that their grades and 
SAT scores do iiot adequately reflect their potential. TTiese students often c'loose to provide 
our Admissions Office v/ith information about their disabilities and potential to succeed with 
supportive services. While we do not encourage this approach, the Admissions Office will 
considCT ihforin.:uoh voluntarily provided as it relates to the admission decision. 
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III. The following texts and publications may be itcdmmerided: 
Ballard,!. Eiibl ic Uw 94>442 and Secrten^4^ T fe^ te ^^ What Ttiev Are anrt Am 

Reston, VA: the Council for Exceptibhal GhHdren, 1977. ^ 

This publication uses a question ^j^d answCT format to provide a wealth of valuable 
information about PL 94-142 and Section 504 of PL 93-1 13, much of it applicable to the 
postsecondaiy setting. 

Barbaro, F. (1982) The LD college student: Some considerations in setting objectives. 
Journal of Le^ing Disab m ries^. 4^. 10, 599-^03. 

This article describes k model based oh Adelphi University's LB college program, 
which provides direct intensive instruction to ennahce psycfibsbcial growth v^'ithin the college 
enviroriment Hie program is a response to references to social interpersonal skill deficits 
repoitec in ID students. 

Barbaro, F., Christman, D., Holzinger, S.M., & Rosenberg, E. (1985). Support services 
for the learning disabled college student Social Work. 35: h 13- 18. 
In developing its program fr learning disabled students, Adelphi Univereity chose 
an interdisTiplinary approach, utilizing special educaSon teachers and social workers to meet 
the variety of needs presented by th studen*^: Ecological perspective was the organizing 
principle, recognizing evolving interxtlationships between individuals and their 
environments. A case study is included 
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Bireiyj M. &. Manley^ E. (1980). The learning disabled student Ln a college environment: A 
report of Wright State University's Progr; Journal of Learning Disabilities . 
12(11), 7 10; 

Blalock, J.W. (1981). Persistent probiems and concerns of young adults with ieamihg 
disabilities. In W.M. Cruickshank & J.M. Kliebhan (Eds.), Earlv adolescence to 
eartv^kliood: m bes ^^^ (\^ol. 5), Syracuse University Press. 

Brown, D. "Gouhseling and Accommodating the Student with Leamiug Disabilities." In P. 
Mafic (Ed.), "rhe Handicapped Student o n College Campuses - Advoca.^v. 
bility ;:nd Education. Proceedings of third national conference of 
•xiiaiion on Handicap, ped Student Services Programs in PostSecondary 
liducation, Denver, 1980, pp. 149-153 

This article provides a concise explai^atidh of types of learning disabilifies 
experienced by learning disabaled adults and of ways to work with these difficulties through 
both counseling and necessary accommodations. 

Brcwn,D. Steps to Independence f o^People^lv Learn infPisabititie^^^ DC- 
Closer Look. 980, Parents' Campaign for Handicapped Children and Youth, Box 
1492, Washinr ri.DC 10013. 

This pamphlet holds a wealth of inforinatibn about definitions and diagr^osis of 
learning disabilities and about ways leariiing disabled individuals can work together witii 
other people who are siginificant in their lives toward the desired goal of personal 
independence. It is a must for anyone working with learning disabled individuals. 
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Clary, L.M. (1984). The Application of Study Techniques with Learning Disabled 

Adolescents. In W;M; eruickshank & J;M; Kliebhan (Eds.), Earlv adolescenet 
to early adtilthwl: lbs. best of ACLD (Vol. 5) Syracuse University Press. 

Decker, T.W., PoUoway, E.A.. & Decker, B.B. (1985). Mpi tlie LD college student: 
Academic T herapv^A 3, 339-345. 

College prograins must become responsive to the heeds of tD students. Specific 
reconimendatiOris for ihtervehtioh oriented to common p-oblems are discussed. 
Dooley, D. & Palmer, M. (1984). A libj^nd ms college learning skills program. ED 249 

797. 

Describes a program to serve college students with varied skill levels and learnihg 
styles. Recommendations on process, instruction, faculty training, community involvement 
and learning skills programs are out) ■'i^. 

Fischer, L.S. & Page, H. (1984). A hew approach to LD programs in Postsecondaiy 
education.ED 24y 792. 

The report desscribes a diagnostic prescriptive program directed towaixi the fuU 
integratioh of students with learning disabilities into the regular program of the University of 
Colorado at Boulder. 

Hallahan, D.P., KaUffman, J.M. & Lloyd, J.W. (1985); Introduction to Learni ng 
P^tiitigS. 2f i -6. Prentice-Hall, Inc., Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey. 

Houck,C;K. (1984). Learning Disabilities: U nde rstandinfComypt^.^ha ' -acteris : cs and 
Issues. Prentice-Hall, Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey. 
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Kahn, M. (1980). Learning problems of the secondary arid junior college learning disabled 
students: Suggested remedies. JettmaH?f Learning Disahilities. 13(8), 445-449. 

kirk, S. A., Senf, A.M. & Larson, R.P. (1981). Gurreht Issues in Learning Disabilities. In 
W.M. Gruickshank & a.A. Silver (Eds.), Bridges to Tomorrow : the best of 
A€H^ (Vol. 2), 1-16. Syracuse University Press. 

Lemer, J. (1985). Learniftg Disabilities: ^FHeoH^ & Teaching Strategies . 4th 

e<i. Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston. 

Magrum, G.T. Sfrichart, S.S. (1984). GoUege and :he learning disabled student: A guide 
to program selection, development and implementation. Ch-iando, FL; CJrune & 
Stratton, Inc. 

McKiii -V, m & Feagans, L. (eds.), (1983). Current topics in learning HisahniHp.; 
(Vol. 1). Ablex Publishing Corp. 

Meyere.MJ. (1985). The LD college student: A case study. Acade mic Thera py . 20.4. 
453-461. 

A case s^idy to clarify critical issues related to the LD adult's special problems and 
needs. 



i '; ::^^ ?-&ftater,G. (1985). College teacher^sexpecta* D students. Academic 

Ihsnm^l, 225^229. 

University teachers hold negative academic expectations for I D students and are 
pessimistic about their ability to teach thent 

Moss, J.R.,& Fox, D.L. eollege-Level Programs for the Lea niing Disable d. T ulsa. OK: 
Farmers in Publishing, 1980. 

In addition to a partial list of schools providing special programs for learning 
disabled students^ this book provides a comprehensive treatineht of the legal aspects of the 
learning disabled problem and of ways colleges eah help these students. It also provides a 
valuable resource of communicatioh with other postsecondaiy institutions in order to learn 
fix)m their expertise and expenehce. 

Fumam, M.L. (1984). Postsecondary educatio > for learning disabled students: A review of 
the literature. Journal of College Strident P e rse^^ 

The scarcity of college programs for learning disabled students is atSbuted to cost, 
attitudes^ unawarencss, and lack of data on incidence and characteristics. To comply with 
legislation, colleges must accommodate special students. 

Rosenthal, I. (1985). A carrer development program for learning disabled college students. 
Journal of Counseling and Devetepnfettf. 63^, 308-310. 

Career counseling of the Learning Opportunities Center of Kihgsborough 
Community College is discusse. The model program^s goal and strategies are outlined. 
Purpose of the program was to 1) demonstrate that LD students can survive in college if 




offered ah , o- v- ;x;rt services; 2) disseminate infonnation about the project Aspects 
considered important for study and treatment were cognition and attention- reality testing; 
sense of self; visual imagery; and learned helplessness. 



Siegel, Dorothy. "Help for Dsaming Disabled College Students " American Education . 15 



Descnbes the Learning Opportunities Center set up at Kirgsborough Community 
College to bang emotional, social, and learning satisfaction to LD coliege students. Services 
include individual and small-group tutoring, counseling, direct ch^ssroom intervention, 
faculty orientation and consultatidn, and bypass techniques, faculty workshops and ways to 
get faculty informally, social get-togethers, a student "hot-line" for stv^y -roblerns, intake 
conferences^ tutoring and diagnosis. 



support they need to realize their potential. Support would include testing, special 
advisement, remediation of skills, special courses, counseling and tutoring services. 

Tarvcr, Sara G. "Viewing LD at the University Level," Focus^on Exc^pti<fflal-Chfldfen. 
(Fall, 1979). 

Outlines an approach used at University of Wisconsin-Madison to setting up a 
p/ogram for LD students. Eight LD students outlined their program needs and contributed 
special services or equipment heeds, and lists a 3-pronged approach to establishing a 



(Jt!/ 1979), 17-21. 
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program: 1) guidelines for ideritifyihg a diagnosing, 2) provision of special equipment and 
services, and 3) education of faculty and staff. 

Vogel, S. & Sattler, J. The College Studem with a L earning Dtsabiiitv. A Handhnolc- fnf 
Cgllggg and UflivefSffl^Admission^ OfHcera. Facult y, and Administrator*; Illinois 
Council for Learning Disabilities, 1981. 

Vogel, S. (1982). On developing IB college programs. Journal of Leaniin g Di! ? abili ^ies. 
iS.9, 518-528; 

ImpHcafions of Section 504 of the Rehabilitation Act of 1973 and pressure from 
concerned I JD adolescents and parents are discussed in terms Of identifying college LD 
students; planning programs; identifying and coordinating resources; uaining staff; and 
implementing services. 

Washington, M.H. (1981). Arcomprehensive approach to addressing and r emedi^vinp 
learninf disabilities in learn ing disabled college students. 
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IV. Tfic following list of classroom acc ommodations for Learning Disabled 
students (based on a similar list for high school students in Marsh, 
Gearhart and Gearhart, 1978)^ and a list of possible evaluation 
modifications, may be distributed. 



REGULAR CLASSROOM LD ACCOMMODATIONS 

1. Cuurse Cbjectives: Give list of objectives and requirements to students, major 
reqv'^.iacnt, exam dates, types of assignments and outside reading sources. This is 
helpful for students with orgahizaHoh or memory problems. 

2. Course Salvag e t Let the student and the LD program staff Idiow when the 
student is fallih: behind, preferably this should be done early in the semester 

3. Lecture Outlines: Many special students have trouble with organizing thoughts, 
and taking notes - also picking out relevant information. A simple lecture outline is 
helpful. These outlines will also assist the student when preparing for examinations 

helpful to program staff v^hen attempting to identify the study skills necessary tor a 
^ .nific course or for peer tutors. 

4. TecHhi^l Vooibulp'ry: Each subject has a specific vocabulary, a handbook of 
relevant or technical ^vc:ds would be extremely helpful for use again by the LD 
student, the LD staff ?n * ab^vrs or peer tutors. 

5. Abstract Concepts: Di fficult lor regular students. A printed or taped summary 
of key concepts or iher ries would be exfremely usefiiJ; 
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Oral and Written Reports: Allow LD students with writing problems to record 
reports^ allow for editing and typing. Allow two grades* one for content and one for 
mechanics. 

Homework: Possibly coordination between classes to reduce written load would 
assist ffie hD student 

Study Skills: What are the pertinent study skills for the subject matter? A list of 
these would assist the LD student, e.g., in this course pay attention to charts arid 
graphs. 

Reading Rate: Inform the class as to how they should approach their reading 
materials, e.g., this material should be skinmied, this material requires slow reading, 
etc. 
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MODIFYING EVALUATION PROCEDURES 
FOR THE LEARNING DISABLED 

1 . Allow for untimed tests. 

2. Allow a reader for students oh objective exams. 

3. Provide essay instead of objective exams for some. 

4. AUbw student to tafee ah exam in a separate room with a proctor. 

5. Allow for oral or typed exams. 

6. Allow students to clarify questions and rephrase them in theii own words as a 
comprehension check before answering exam questions. 

7. Analyze the process as well as Hnal solution (as in math problems). 

8. Allow alternative methods of demohstratihg mastery of course objectives. 

9. AHow students to use a multiplication table, simple calculator, and/or secretary's 
desk reference in examinations. 

10. Avoid double negatives, unduly cornplex sentence smicture, and questi^s 

embedded within a question in composition examination questions. 

1 1 . Provide adequate scratch paper and lined paper to aid those students with overly 
large handwritiiig aiid/or poor handwriting. 

12. Provide alternative to computer scored answer sheet 
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V, The following is a listing of good pedagogical techniques and procedures 
which can be followed by facul^ who serve the learning disabled student 
TTle list is extracted from a transcript of a lecture given as part of the 
Gettysburg Gbllege January Term Lecture Series, in January 1985, by 
Elissa h. Fisher, Ed.M. 



FACULTY CLASSROOM TECHNIQUES AND PROCEDURES 

i. Typing all handout material for classes. 

2; Leaving more space between Hhes for prihtihg. 

3. Making sure that clear directions ^ given o^ly and then in wrifing. 

4; Using manuscript rather than cursive writing on chalkboards. 

5. Chalkboards should be cleaned regularly. 

6. Stand away from windows when lecturing. 

7. Close doors to classrooms. 

8. Minimize outside noises in warm weather, where possible. 

9; Invite learhihg disabled students to sit in the front of the room, 

10. feolate critical reading materials for special prdjwte in the library so that they ^ 

readily available, 
i i. Give time in class for questions and feedback. 

12. Stick to dates given in the syllabus; learning disabled students have a difficult time 
adjusting to unexpected changes. 

13. Avoid undbcuihehted assumptions about unusual behaviors. 

14. When a student asks a question you have just answered, avoid expressing 
annoyance. 
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15. When a student does not get the infofmation the first time, repeat it distinctly or ask 
if they heed it in a different form. 

16. Organize your leetmes so that comments follow in a logical sequence. 

17. Avoid going off on tangents firbm the lecture outlihe. 



eOMPONENT Bi hB Program Staff Materials 

I. The materials listed under ebmpbneht A: Faculty and UhivCTsify Staff 

Materials, should be made available at the first pro-am staff meeting. 
IL Ptocedures and LD stud-^nt folder contents, as outlined in the first part of 

this manuscript should be discussed and materials such as the Intake Form, 

Informed Consent, etc. distributed. 
IH. A format for writing ah Individualized Education Hah ahd samples of final 

commoits oh the accomplishment of long term objectives follow: 
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L.D. COLLEGE PROGRAM 
INDIVIDUALIZED EDUCATION PLAN 

STUDENT NAME: 
DATE lEPWRrrf EN- 
CLINICIAN: 



SEMESTER OBJECTIVE ONE: 
SHORT TERM OBJECTIVES FOR ONE: 

EVALUATION (BVCLUDE TERMP^AL BEHAVIOR, CONDITIONS & 

CRITERION) 

DATE DUE: 

SEMESTER OBJECTIVE TWO: 
SHORT TERM OBJECTIVES FOR TWO: 
EVALUATION, ETC. 

The lEP should be based on the results of a psychological evaluation and 
written with LD student input and agreement. 



INDIVIDBAEIZEB EDHCATtQRPbAN F INAL SUMMARY 

Januaiy 15, 1985 through May 9, 1985 

Clinician 

Lori g- 1 ertiH^bf ecHve 

1; X win cohtihue her studies at Tht Pehhsylvahia State University. 

a) X will continue a G.P.A. of at least 2.0 

b) X will continue to receive academic tutoring as a service provided through 
the Academic Assistance Center^ Boucke Bldg. 

c) ^ will continue to utilize her current methods of studying which include: 

1 ) use of tape recover to tape class lectures 

2) seating in the Soht ctf the room to facilitate rccbrdihg and Kp 
reading when possihle 

3) obtaining copies of class notes from other students 

4) receive lecordei books through Reconiings for the Blind or 
through Dean Ness's office, Pattee Library. 

d) X will receive further ihstructioh in the priiiciples of time management in 
order to maximize her study time and perhaps to decease the numbCTS of 
homs spent in daily class ^p^tioh. 

1: X will continue to receive services through the L.D. Research Project. These 
services are to include: 

a) Untimed arid proctored testing conditions; when method of evaluation is 
essay composition, she will dictate her essay answers into a tape recorder. 

b) X will continue her instruction in the use of the word processor under the 
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guidance of , Wagrief Bldg.; she will begin by learning the 

touch-typing method, then progress to software packages for ihsfructioh 
and for fun, 

c) X will explore career options. Resources here include: 

1) "Discover," the computer-based guidance system in the Career 
Development and Placement Center^ Boucke Bldg. 

2) The Qccupatidfial I)irectb fy of titles arid job descriptidns. 

3) College/university catalogs with alternative program ahd/br 
curricula, especially those suited c6 her talents and abilities. 

% X will continue to be stimuiated and encourage to become increasing;ly more 
autonomous. 

a) She will continue to be involved in therapy. Options for individual 
couilseling will be explored by the clinician, investigating both 
bh-andK>ff campus resources. 

b) She will cbritihue to receive assistance with dailihg li\ahg skills. Some 
examples are managing her own finances, making fiips alone off-campus to 
rnake purchases and for recreation. 

c) She will receive specific instruction in social skills training. Some resources 
here include rehearsal opportunities^ video taping^ and computer software 
packages. 

d) She will be ericburaged tb cbntinue to vbluhtecr her time tb the 
Anthrbpblbgy Museum oh PSU campus, where there arTC creative outlets 
and the possibility of makihg friends of similar interests. 

e) She will be encouraged to make more friends, male ^d female, devoting 
more time to leisure activities. 
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f) She will be encouraged to decrease her dependency oh her mother, perhaj3S 
by decreasing the numbers of contacts through daily phone conversations 
and regular weekend visits; 
4. X will continue to be involved in counseling with this clinician as it is directly related 
to academic issues. Tc^ics to be included are: 

a) selfK:onccpt and selfHjfficacy 

b) ihotivatibh 

c) values clarification 

d) pyschosexual development 

e) lndependence/dq)endence issues 



SUMMARY GF AN INDIVIDUALIZED EDUCATION PLAN 

May 7, 1986 
Clinician: 

2C semester has been punctuated with crises, more oii the personal than on the 
academic level. It is expected that she will conclude this semester (Spring 1985) with a 3.0 
G.P.A. 

She has registered for classes for tiie Fall 1985 semester through the advisement of 
Dn , ehairm^ of the Anthropology DeparSnent She will be taking 8 credit hours, 

which is an increase of 2 credit hours over this semester. and ^^^^ agree that my 

recommendation about this increase will be followed That agreement is that if at any point 
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in the semester, it becomes apparent that is experiencing inofdinant levels of anxiety 

and stress i one course known as the "contingency course" will be dropped, this 
contingency course is one of the 3 credit hour anthropology courses she will be taking. 

Progress has been made in the area of gaining more autonomy. much more 

responsible for her own life than in January, she has gained in assertivehess and 
self-expression and she is learning about conflict resolution and social interactions among her 
dorm-mates. 

In summary i level of functioning in January 1985^ when she first became 

involved with the L.b. Project, and level of functioning in May 1985, indicate that growth 
and progress have occured. There have been, however, sharp cbnstrasts between the high 
and the lows of this semester. 

Recbmnw^idations fOT next semester include those listed oh her psychological. In 
addition, it is recommended that a vocational goal statement be formulated based on the 
determination of the L.D. Project of whether will obtain a degree from PSU and if so, 
specifically how this is to be accomplished. This vocational goal statement should also 
include an evaluation of her potential 

to be employable. This vocatibrial goal statement is to be formulated by the clinician after 
mating with personnel in the Occupational and Vbcatiohal Rehabilitation Gffice, GEDAR 
Bldg. 

Additbhally, it is recommended that the clinician explore the possibility of CAPS 
continuing to provide therapy for . If an arrangement can be made with CAPS* it is. 

recommended that the clinician meet with ^ her current therapist^ to plan an approach 

to treatment that would coordinate the efforts of CAPS and the L JD. Project 
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T^m^VrotJAUZED EDtiCATTON PLAN . FINAL SUMMARY 



January 23 through May 9, 1985 
Qiniciah: 

LnngTgriTi nhiegHve 

1. - will continue her studies at The Pennsylvania State University^ expecting to 
graduate in May of 1987 with a degree in elementaiy education. 

2. will continue to receive services through the University's L.D. Project 

These services are to include: 

a) win nxeive uhtimed testihg cdhditidns, especisSly when the method 

of evaluation is essay composifioh. 

b) - will continue to receive instruction in the use of the word processer 
under the direction of . After her typing skills Pie honed, appropriate 
software packages will be used to improve her ^^Titing and spelling skills. 

c) will continue to meet weekly with the clinician to discuss concerns, 

track her academic progress and to coordinate her involvement with the 




3; should collaborate with the clinician in the developrneht of a research design 

to be implemented in the Fall 1985 serrxestcr. Suggested areas of investigations are: 

a) improving reading sp&sd and comprehension 

b) techniques for overcoming the effects of aphasia 

c) a study of metacognition 
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SUMMARY OF AN INDIVIDUALIZED EDUCATION PLAN 



May 7, 1985 
Clinician: 

's semester Ii^ been successful. It is felt tfiat the assistance she received 

through the L.D. Kpject was beneficial to her, most notably in obtaining untimed testing, 
training in word processing skills and the support of the clinician. Her level of ftmctioning at 

this time is improved over that of January, however^ was not in need of radical 

changes. 

It is recommended that her involvement with the L.D. Project continue and that she 
be chaHehged through the development of a research prbject/^design. If this is not done, it is 
felt that - - - will not be challenged nor mofivated to stay involved with the Project. 
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IV; nie fbUbwing forms can 5e utiUzed By tfie L.D. cfiniciah for informal assessment, 
and for development and implementation of lEP objectives. 



CLASS ATTENDANCE QUESTIONNAIRE 

1; Fill in youx course schedule in the chart below" 

PERIODS 



2. List the place and room number for each of your courses. 

£am& BtiHding R^fflf 



3. Check the most appropriate response. 

♦ I always, usually, sometimes, never, attend all class lectures. 



*3VfeSc USUALLY only if classes are missed due to specific emergencies, such as medical, 
bad weather, etc. missed for other non-emergency reasons, check SOMETIMES 
4. Do you attend non-lecture classes (such as films, presentations^ demonstrations, 
etc*) if any? 

(1) Always (2) Usually* (3) Sometimes (4) Never 
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Do any of your course iristructdrs Have specific attendance requirements (e.g., 
percent of grades will depend on class participation)? 

Yes No 

If yes, explain 



If you miss a class lecture, do you try to make a copy of the missed notes? 

(1) Always (2) Sometinies (3) Rarely 

Do you arrive on time for all your classes? 

(1) Always (2) Usually'^ (3) Not very often (4) Never 

Any additional information that you would like to 
mehtidh 



If you miss an exam/quiz, do you tiy to contact the instructor and take a make-up 
option? 

(1) Always (2) Sometimes — (3) Never— ^ 
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CLINieiAN^S GUIDE TO 



CLASS ATTENDANCE QUESTIONNAIRE 



OiJFStTON 

1 ,2 These two questtbhs help to clarify Tot the cHmcian that the client is 

pre^red to attend classes. The client kno ws wh^e to go and 
when. In checldng on client's class attendance, the clinician will 
need to know the client's course schedule 

3 For this question^ a response other than Always or Usually, calls 

for intexventidn by the clinician. 

4,5,6,7 For all these quesUbhs, an response other than Always or 

Usually, requires clinician to intervene. The intervention can vary 
from a mere suggestion or a complete behavior modification 
strategy. 

8 This question helps to clarify for both the client and the clinician, if 

there is any attendance related grading for any course. If that is 
indeed the case, the clinician wiH to be extra careful about the 
client's class attending behavior. 

9,10, 1 1 For these questions, any response other thaa Always or Usually 

calls for clinician intervention. 
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COURSE EVALtlAtTON TNVENTORY 



Name: 
Semester: 



Meeting Time: 
Instructor: 

A. Course Requirements 
For a grade: 

tests 

hbiricworfc 

papers 

— oral presentations 

— labs 

outside projects 

class attendance 

class participation 



Tests 

1. Number 

2. Type: 

multiple choice 

fill-ih (word or phrase) 

true/f^se 

short answer (Few sentences) 

— essay 



To do well: 

homework 

required reading 

outside reading 

labs 

class attendance 

class participation 

comprehensive class notes 

other: 



in -class 

take-home 

open-book 



other: 

3. Tests cover material from: 
text(s) 

assigned outside readings 

— class notes 

homework 

labs 

other 

4. Is the final comprehensive: Yes No 

5; Do the tests build oh one another Yes No 

6;; Tests require a lot of: 

— memorization of facts 

understanding of ideas 

comparison of ideas 

7.Gomments: 



Instructor Rating 

1. availability outside of class time 

2. willingness to talk to students 

3. helpfulness when approached 

4. willingness to give extra credit projects 
5; lecture style: 

a. speed 
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b. brgahizatibh 

c; clarity of infonnatibn 

d: makes informalion interesting 

6. willingness to accept late assignments 

7. willingness to give make-up tests 

D. Assigned Reading 

1. amount required per class 

2. Miount required per test 

3. clarity of information 

4. ease of reading 

5. interest level 

E. Course Requirement Due Date Percent of-Grade 
1. 

2. 
S. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
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INSTRUCTOR - STUDENT CONTACT QUESTIONNAIRE 

List the instruetor'ji/teaeher assistanet's (t. A.) office hours (day & time) for each of 

your present courses; 

COURSE OFFICE HOURS 



Bo any of the ihstructor's/T. A.'s office houi^ clash with your other regulsff course 
timings? 

YES NO 
If YES, explain_ 



List the names of counselois/advfeors with whom you can talk in case you have any 
difiicalty with a coui^e. 



List the names and phone numbers of at lease one student who is enrolled in each of 
your courses, who you can talk to in case you have any questions with respect to 
that course. 

WmBR STUDENTS NAME FHQNE 
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5. Do you make it a point to meet with your course insfructor/T. A. dunng office hours : 
to clarify doubts? 

a. whenever you need clarification 

b. just before the exam of quizz 

c. never mret ^^dth ihstructor/T.A. 

6. In taHdhg to the instructbr/T.A. to clarify doubts regarding the course content, do 
you prepare in advance the questions to be asked? 

ALWAYS SOMETIMES NEVER- 

7. Do you meet with any instructor/T. A./tutor* etc. on an "individual basis" to go over 
any questions that you may have about your exam/quizz performance? 

ALWAYS SOMEmffiS NEVER 

8. In talkihg to the instructor/Tc A. about exams, check your response to the following 
types of inquiry, whenever these have not been clarified in class: 

Ask about what percent of exam questions arc from notes and what percent 
from the text book. 

Ask to check about the "contents" for that particular exam. 
Ask if there are any sections/topics which are especially important for that 
particul;^ exam. 

Ask about the type of exam questions (e.g., multiple choice, fine-false, etc.) 
Ask if any previous sample test questions are available. 



a. 

b. 
c. 

d. 
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CLINICIAN'S GUIDE TO 
INSTRUCTOR - STUDENT CONTRACT QUESTIONNAIRE 



OIJESTIONS i^OMMENTS 

1,2,3,4 Responses to these questions provide information that the clinician can use 

in planning skills intervention strategies. It is also an indication of the 

clients overall "preparedness" for his/her courses. 
5 Response to this question, is indicative of the clients study habit. 

Di^ending on individual circumstances, the cUhiciah uses this ihfbrmatibh 

to advise the client about study skills. It is a "good" study practice to clarify 

doubts as and when th&y arise. 
6,7 The response to these questions should be ALWAYS. 

8 The response to all the subsections of question 8 should be YES. 
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TtMR MANAfiFMRNt OtJESTtONNATRK 

On the following lines list your present courses, the grade you HBNK YOU GAN 
At'filtVE, and the number of hours you will heed to study each week to earn that 
grade. 

COURSES? GRADE I WANT WEEKLY STUDY 

HOURS 



Total week study hours: 

2. Determine how much time^ou have to study 

a. Fill in the following activities (approximately) in the time management chart, 
given below: 



1) 


attending classes 


2) 


meals 


3) 


sleeping 


4) 


dressing & grooming 


5) 


traveling 


6) 


household activities 


7) 


relaxing 


8) 


ndh-academic (socializing, club/church activities, sports, etc.) 


9) 


working (job) 


10) 


studying 
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TTMF MON TtlFS WFD THIJR FRT SAT SUN 

8- 9 

9- 10 

10- 11 
H-12 
12-1 

1- 2 

2- 3 

3- 4 

4- 5 

5- 6 

6- 7 

7- 8 

8- 9 

9- ld 

10- 11 



2b What is the total number of hours per week you have AVAILABLE for studying, 

based oh the above chart?_ 

3. Do you have a fixed place(s) of study? 

YES NO 

If YES, explain where 

4; Do you have any "best time of the day" when you like to study (e.g., late at 

night/early mbmihg)? 
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List 4 of your most common distractions, during studying (e.g., phone call from 
friend* T.V. shows* etc.) 



Do you have any plan/sSategy which helps you decide what to study for each day 
(e.g., completing home assignments, daily review of class notes, etc.) 

YES NO 

If YES,explain 
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CLINICIAN'S GUIDE TO 
TIME MANAGEMENT QUESTIONNAIRE 

^OMMENT^ 

ITiis question is aimed at providing the cKniciah with ah indirect estimate of 
the client's perception of his/her capabilities. Depending on tiie student's 
response and his/her past test performances, study counseling may 
be required. 

TTiis question helps to focus on the possibility of study time management. 
Both the client and clinician can calculate if the number of hours needed 
(wanted) to study actually matches tiie number of hbui^ available 
for studying. If it doesn't, rescheduling of study time or activity load is 
calli^ for. 

These questions provide information useful in setting up a study time chart. 
A time management plan which schedules "survey of text chapter"' at 8 
a.rh. for someone who isn't really awake before 9:30 a.m. is doomed to 
failure. 

The clinici^ cars use this inforrnation to check if the client thinks of these 
as factors beyond his/her control. These distractions can be consciously 
controUed by the client and the cliriician can suggest precise ways of doing 
so. Of course^ each client will be an iiidividual case. 
If the client has no specific study plan or a random haphazard study plan, 
the clinician will heed to advise the client on goal setting, priority ordering, 
etc. 



PREPAREDNESS FOR milRSR RNROLLMKNT 



Have you decided on your major area of study? 

YES Ne DGNTKNGW 

If yes, state majo r- - 

Did you consult with your academic advisor about the courses you are cuirendy 
registeroi in? 

YES NO 

If no, how did you decide on these courses? ^ 



Have you completed your Baccalaureate Degree Requirements (BDR)? 

YES NO 

Arc your current courses related to your MAJOR/BDR requiremenst? 

YES NO DdN'tKNdW 

How many credits are you currently registered for ? 

Do you have any previous background (basic knowledge/prior experience) with 
these courses? 

YES_ NO^^ 

If yus, explain - 



Do you talk to instructor/friends, etc. before start of semester to find out course 
details (such as, nature of course, type of exam, textbooks, etc.)? 

YES NO RARELY 

If yes, explain - - - _ 
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Do you usually get the requined textbook(s)/other course material before the first day 
of classes? 

YES NO RARELY 

If textbook is not immediately available, do you make alternative efforte to get it 
(library, friends who took the course etc.) before classes start? 

YES NO RARELY 

Are you aware of any areas of academic strength or weaknesses ihat you may have? 
STRENGTHS WEAKNESSES PONT KNOW 



Besides courses, list any non-academic activities (sports, church, club, etc.) that you 
may be involved in. 



Approximately how many hours per week will these other corrunitmehts take? 



Do you think you can handle your present course load given any other commitments 
that you may have? 

YES NOT SURE 

List the courses, credit load and hours of all the courses you are presently registered 
for. 
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CRiPffS HOUFBV VEB< 



CLINICIAN'S GUIDE TO 
PREPAREDNESS FOR COURSE ENROLLMENT 



OIJESTIONS F^nMMRNTS 

1 If the response to this question is NO or DONT KNOW, client 

may need academic counseling in how to select a major. 
2,3,4,5,6 J The response to these quesdons provide information about how the 



client selects courses, i.e., whether he/she is organized in his/her 
approach or haphazard and blindly follows any advise. Depending 
bh individual responses, the cHmciah can use ^lis information to 
provide addiSonal nformatibn to the client about course selection. 
(It is preferable to have this completed before the start of classes.) 
8,9 The response to these questions should be YES. 

id The client should be able to fill in the responses to this question. If 

hot, the clinician will have to re-explain the results of the 
educational assessment 
1 2, 13, 14 Using a rule of thumb, which claims 3 hours of study are required 

for every 1 hour of course lecture, the clinician can use the 
information from these questions to see, if the client has set 
attainable goals for himself/herself. 
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AWARENKSS OF COURSE RRQTJTREMENTS QUESTTQNNATRE 
What is your current student status? 



Do you have a copy or have looked at the requirements for your curiculum or 
prograni of study, i.e., BDR Bulletin? 

YES NG 

For which of the courses you are now taking did the ihstructOT give you jwinted 
information about its requirements? 



For which of the courses you are now taking did the instructor not inform you of the 
course requirements? 



Do any of your course instructors have a policy of giving lower grades for 
assignments that are turned in late? 

YES NO DdNT KNOW 

Do any of your course instructors have a policy of riot accepftirig LATE assignments? 

YES NO D0NT KNOW 

Do any of our course instructors have a policy of giving more difficult make-up tests 
than those given on regular scheduled days? 

YES NO DdNT KNOW 

If YES, explain 
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8. Do any cf ybiir course ihstructors have a policy of giving a failing grade to students 
who are absent on test days? 

YES N O DONT KNOW 

if YES» explain 

9. Briefly summarize how your final grade will be determined for each of your present 
courses. 

COURSE now FINAL TtR^PE W PETERMTNEP 

1; 



2. 



3. 



id. For each of your courses, list any extra credit or any other exam make-up options 
that the instructor may have told you about 
COURSE OPTIONS 

1; 
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For each of your courses, list the various LETTER and corresponding NUMBER 
"grades" tthat any student can receive, (e.g.^ *A* grade - 96 to 100). 



COURSE 1 COURSE 2 COURSE 3 CfflJR^E^ 



Do any of bur course instructors have a policy of "scaling" the grades depending on 
overaH class performance? 

YES NO DONTKNOW 



If YES, mention the course(s)_ 
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GLINieiAN^S GUIDE FOR 
AWARENESS OF COURSE REQUIREMENTS QUESTIONNAmE 

QUESTIONS COMMENTS 

1. This question helps to clarify the facilities available and grade point 

average requiitments that the client must maintain to continue in 
his/her program of study. 
2: Every client needs to be aware of the requirements specified in the 

BDR Bulletin. 

3 A In case the instructor did not provide a typed "objective of course 

and its requirements" sheets the client must clarify these issues witli 
the instructor. . 

5,6,7,8 The response of aH these questions must either be YES or NO. A 

DONT KNOW response, calls for the cHnician to explain to the 
client the importance of loiowing; these requirement details. 
9. This question helps determine whether *he client is well aware of 

every detail of exam grading. 
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WEEKLY OBJEGTrVES 
eBJEeTIVE DATE COMPLETED 
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TASK ANALYSIS SHEET 
OBjECtiVE: 

1. 

2. 

4. 

5. - - 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9' 

10. 

11. 

12. 

13. 

14. 

15. - - - 

i^- - 

17. - 

18. 

19. 

20. 

21- 

22. 




OBJECTIVE 
1. 



COMPLETE 



3. 



4. 



5. 



6. 
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COMPONENT C: MATERIALS FOR L.D. STUDENTS 

The fblldwirig materials include lists of drganizatidns that can be contacted by the 
student, a guide to directories of colleges which serve Lb students, questions to ask when 
selecfing a college, a Kstihg of steps for choosing a major and guidelines for matriculated LD 
students. 

I. The following list includes the names and addresses of national 
bigahizations which assist University LD students. 
The AsseciaHon on Handicabne d Student S e r\-ice Pfogragtis :n Postseconda fv 
Kdiirafion TAHSSPPEl, 

Purpose: To assist individuals with disabilities to participate fuHy in the mainstream of 
campus life. The national office shares information about postseccndaiy opportunities for 
disabled students. The organization sponsors a national Special Interest Group on learning 
disabilities which publishes its own newsletter on campus services and programs, 
fcbcation: P.O. Box 21192, Gblumbus, Ohio 43221^ (614)488-4972 

National Network of Learning Disabled Adults (NNLD A) 

Purpose ! The Network provides mutual support understanding and communicaticn among 
learning disabled adults* self-help groups, national organizations, and the general public. 
TTie Network also encourages institutions and employers to provide accommodations for the 
learning disabled adult. 

Location: 898 W^t 82hd Street, F-2, ScotLsdale, AZ 85257. For information 
on self-help groups, contact Dale Brown, ALDA, P.O. Box 9722, Friendship 
Station, Washington, DC 20016. 
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Heath Resource Center, The National Clearinghouse on Posf secondary 

Purpose: This Center gathers and dissenliriates irifdniiatiori about pdstsecdndary 
educatidhal support services, policies^ procedures, adaptations, and opportunities on 
American campuses. 

Lbc^tidn: One DiipbnrCircIe, Suite 670, Washin^^ 2DD36, 
Toll-free number 1-800-S4-HEATH, Washington, DC, 20202. 



HELPFUL NATIONAL QRGANTZ'^.TYONS 



AssQctatioir forCHiWreivwith fcearnlhg Bisahilities fACLBl: For parents, 
teachers, other professions. 

Purpc^e: To provide needed information and support - to follow the latest educafional and 
medical research - to support legislation for special classes and trained teachers in the field. 
Location: Find the organization nearest to where you live by writing: 

ACLD, 4156 Ubrary Road, Pittsburgh, PA 15234, (412) 341-1515. 

Closer LboRr A National Information Center for parents and professionals, operated by 
ffie Panente Campaign for Hmidicapped Children and Youth. 

Purpose: To provide practical advice on how to find educational programs and other kinds 

of special services for handicapp^ children and youth. 

Location: Closer Look, Box 1492, Washington, DC 20013,800-522-3458. 
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Itffe tl {CE Gh For administratbrs, teachers, 



therapists, cHhieians, students, interested persons. 

Purpose: To provide an infonnation center for general and specific information on learning 

disabiilties, to publish useful material. 

Location: CEQ 1920 Associatiora Drive, Reston, VA 22091. 




li For teachers, other professions, arid open to parents. 



Purpose: To study preventive measuies and treatment for chadren with specific language 

disability, to sponsor research and share their findings. 

Location: The Orton Society, Inc., 8415 Bellona Lane, towson, MD 21204. 



Purpose: This is a riatibhal self-help ^otsp for fearriirig disabled adults, with the potential 
for assistance to professionals wbrkirig with persons who have learning disabilities. 
Location: 715 Lake SSreet, Suite 100, Oak Park, IL 60301. 



IL The following includes a list of guides to postsecondaiy programs for 
learning disabled students- flTie list is adapted from Scheiber arid Talpers Campus Access 
for Learning Disabled Students 1985. 

A Guide to colleges for Learning Disabled. Edited by Mdxy Ann Liscio, 
Academic Press, Inc., 6277 Sea Harbor Drive, Orlando, FL 32821. (490 pages >24.95) 
1984. 
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College PrDgrains for Learning Disabled Students. National Association 
of College Admissions Counselors^ 9933 Lawler Avenue^ Suite 500^ Skdkie, IL 60077. 
(30 pages, $S.OQ). Update September 1985. 

FCLD Guide for Parents of Children with Learning Disabilities. 
Federation of Children with Learmng Disabilities, 99 Park Avenue, New York, NY 10016. 
(409 pages, $5.00) 1985. 

Lbvejdys Cdliege Guide for the Learning Disabled, by Charles Straughh 
n and MarveHe Colby. Simon and Schuster Publishers. (Available at local bcK)kstbres and 
Kbraries or write to Simon and Schustei^ 1230 Avenue of Americans, New York, NY 
10010) (144 pages, $10.95 postage and handling included) 1985). 

Peterson's Guide to Colleges with Programs for Learning Disabled 
Students, Strichar. (Available from Peterson's Guides, P.O. Box 2123^ Princeton, NJ 
68540.) (400 pages, $13.95) Publication date October 1985 

The Directory for Exceptional Children (eleventh edition). Porter Sargent 
Publishers, Inc., 11 Beacon Street, Boston, MA 02108. (1428 pages, $40.00 plus $4.00 
postage) 1985-1986. 



ntAfter identifying appropriate University programs^ a visit to the school is 
recommended. The following list of questions will facilitiate the identification and selection 
of an appropriate program, 

QUESTIONS TO ASK ABOUT A UNIVERSITY PROGRAM 

The foiiowing questions should be asked of admissions or a director of 
services for hsindicapped students or an LD prograiti director. 

1 . What ans the requirements for admission? 

2. How many students are oh campus? What year are diey in? Are they 
fuH-time, part-time, residents, commuters, traditional age, or older, men or women. 
Cm you inSoduce me to one of these students? 

3. What are the goals and objectives of the program? 

4. What services are provided? Is there a charge for them? How does btie obtain such 
services? 

5. What sp^ialized training in learhihg disabilities do the service provides^ have? 

6. Is tutoring ahd/br cbuhseKhg provided on a one-to-one basis or in a group? If in a 
group, how large is it? How frequently and intensively is it available? 

7: What Supervision is provided for non-certified instructors or tutors? 

8. Howis the duration of services determined? Is it Usually one seinester? One year? 
Two or longer? 

9. Who will be my academic advisor and what teaihing does this individual have in 
learhirig disabiHti^? 

tO: Do LJD. students take regular college courses? For credit? 
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1 1. Are any course unavailable to IS students? 

12. What modifications fiave faculty or administrators been willing to make for LD 
student on the campus? 

1 3. Arc there courses required of LD students? If so^ do they cany college credit and 
does the credit count toward graduation? 

14. How many LD students have graduated from this college? fii what fields? What 
have they done since ^aduatioh? 

This list is adapted from Dr. Susan A. Vogel, (In Press). 
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FV, The foHbwihg narrative outlines the steps for choosing a major in a typical 
University setting. 

CHOOSING A MAJOR 

Fbllbwihg is a list of questions which the student can answer on his own and in conjunction 
with a counselor. 

Objective 1: The sfiident will phoo^se three ma jors of interest. 
Step 1. What majors am I interest^ in? 

a. I am interested in — ^ 

Gc>toStep^ 

b. I don't know what Ttn interested in — Go to Step 2. 
Step 2. Go through the University Bulletin. What majors look interesting? 

a; r am intexested in 

Go to Step 4. 

b. I don't knew what I am interested in Go to Step 3. 

Step 3. Go through a career handbook^ like the Encvctep edia of Careef s and 

Vocational Guidance, Vol. 11 (Hopke, W.E., Editor), Chicago, IL: J.G. 
Ferguson Publishing Go., 1975. 
Choose three raiwni of interest 

a. What careers look interesting ? _ 

b. For these careers, I would need to major in 
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OBJECTIVE 2: l^ ST4;PENT^WtL^^ 

Step 1. Answer the foHowing questions. 

a. Wliy did you cfioose tfie first area? 



b. Have you had any experience in this area ? 

c. Do you know anyone who is working in this area? 

If yes, who? 

d. Do you know anyone who is in this major at Penn State? 

If yes, who? 

e. What do you think you would study if you were in this major? 



Steps 2 and 3. Answer these five questions for the other two majors. 

a. 



5. 



c. 



d. 



e. 
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OR TErTTVE THK STUDENT WU h STMBY THR PRRRFOTTTSTTFS FOR 

THFSF MAJORS 

Step 1. The student will obtain the results of his freshman entran*"" exams 

and copies of his current transcripts. The student will bring these to 
the counselor. 

iStep 2. TTie student will list the requirements for each major down the side 

of a sheet of paper. 

Step 3. The student and the counselor will determine the student's ability to 

meet the rcquircments of each major based upon the student's 
performance on the entrance exams and accoMing to the current 
transcript 

Step 4. TTie student and the cbuhselbr will put a questidri mark (?) beside 

the lequirements which may be difficult for the student to meet and 
a star (*) beside the requircinchts the student can meet with few 
probierns. 

Step 5. The student will carefully evaluate the requirements for each major 
and answer these questions, 
a. Gan I meet the requirements for the first major? 



b. Am I still interested in the first major ? 

c. Can I meet the requirements for the second major? 



d. Am I still interested in the second major? 
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e. 



Can I meet the requiiements for the third major? 



f. Am I still interested in the third major? 



OBJECTIVE 4: THE STUDENT WItL TNVESTIGATE THE CHOSEN 

MATORS, 

Step 1. The student will ask the cc>nsuitant in each of the chosen 

colleges what type of studying is involved in the major. 

a. Is there t lot of iriath involved? 

b. Will I have to understand many theories? 

How much reading will I have to do? 

d; Are the tests usually essay or multiple choice? — 

c. What type of career could I get if I graduate in this 
major? 

f. What other things should I know about this majro? 



Step 2. The student will look at introductory textbooks in each major. 

a. Can I read the text without too many problems ? - 



b. Does it look interesting? 



c. After reading a few pages, can I understand what I have 
read? 
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d. Do I have enough math and science knowledge to understand the 
text? 



Step 3. After answering the above questions for each major, the student 
asks himself these questions, 
a. Which major looks the most interesting? 



5. In which major would I get the best grades? 



OBJECTIVE 5r THE STUDENT WILL TAKE THE AREA r.^l 

Step I. If possible, the student will register for ah in&oductory course in the 

major which now looks ffie most promising. 
Step 2. The student will evaluate the course. 

a. Did I like studying this topic? 



b. Did I do well? Why or why not? 



c. Would I like to take anoSier course in this major? Why or why 
not? 
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V. The following student matenals include suggestions on self-management, 
class attendance, note-takmg and preparing for exams. The student is also 
referred to Objective Four* Component C for a discussion of unique areas 
of intervention especially the section on SYSTEMATIC STUDY SKILLS 

SELF-MANAGEMENT 

1. Think of college as a full-time job ! Just because you may have classes just 3-4 
hours each week does NOT mean you will have excessive free time. 

2. Course work MUST be your highest priority ! If you catch yourself avoiding your 
work, remember, you are practicing avoiding. If you really must have a break, set a 
goal, and once you have achieved it, then take a break. Remember that breaks are 
remfbrcing, if you take a break to avoid work, you are reinforcing your avoiding 
behavior! Your bad habit is actually being s^ngthened! 

3. Check yourself throughout the day— are you on schedule? If something comes up 
that you must do^ remember to identify a time in your schedule that you will be able 
to nake up the work. 

GLASS ATTENDANCE 

ACTIVITY: Class attendance is highly correlated with good grades. List* the dates of all 
classes the student has this term. Student should use this list to keep a record of classes 
attended 
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EVALUATldN: Monitor class attendance by checking the list and the student's notes. 
* A sample form follows. 

CLASS ATTENDANCE 
Class Attended Day & Date Preparation (reading, assign., etc) 
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TAKING NOTES FROM A BOOK 



Write but the natural ouUirie of the chaptCT, using the headings from 

the chaptCT. 

As you read the chaptei^ expand die natural outline. Instead of 
writing sentences from the chapter, write one or two words to 
represent an idea* 

Highlight or code material from the book outline that was covered 

in class. This information will very likely be on the exam. 

Bah specific times and dates for outlining each chapter. Try to 

outline chapters before they are covered in class. 

Compare chapter outlines to class notes. 

CLASS LECTURE NOTE 
ACrrVITY: Tape fecdrd one to five class lectures. Take hiDtes as usual ir the class^ but 
skip lines in the notebook. After class, listen to the tape and, using a different colored pen, 
fill in informatibh that you missed the fint time (i.e., add detail). Cross out the information 
you wrote in the notes that is irrelevant. Repeat this activity several times. Compare your 
notes across days: Are the notes more clearly outlined? Do the notes contain only relevant 
information? 

EVALUATION: Compaie notes from 4 days. Check the following: 

lecture recorded 

notes modified 

modified notes rccopied 
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ALTERNATIVE ACTIVITIES: Borrow notes from a classmate and compare them to 
your own. Modify your notes as described above, 
OTHER SUGGESTIONS: 

- don't wony about what notes look like while you are in class - they can be 
rccopied later. 

- LISTEN, dieh witc: keep asking yourself, "What is the main idea?" 

- use boxes in the margin if you don't understand any part of the lecture. After 
class, ask the instructor to clarify any questions you have about that material. 
Check the box (_)when you understand 

- use a coding system to help you study for exams - if instructor reviews any 
macnal,puta star (*) next to it Circle any terms you heed to memorize 
(barometric pressure). 

EXAMS 

The following activities may be helpful in preparing for exams. 

check dates oh the calendar when exams are scheduled 

check percentage of grade each exam is wOTth 

for each exam, prepare a study schedule which allows plenty of time for you to 

cover the material 
monitor progress on the study schedule 

practice test-taking skills-the following suggestions might be helpful: 

make up questions from each chapter... a sample test. Practice taldng the 

exam 

check the exam file (Reserve Reading Room, Pattee Libiaiy) or ask the 
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instructor or former students for old exaihs...then practice taldng them, 
prepare a list of questions and meet with the instructor several days before the 
exam to review them. 

participate in a study group made up of one or two other classrnates. 

prepare a list of terms or formulas that must be memorized - then memorize them, 

POST-EXAM ACTIVITIES 

check grade and write it on calendar or graph 

calculate what you need to achieve on the remaining exams, projects for target grade 
identify errors on exam-arc there any patterns to the errors? Meet with the instructor 
if you don't understand why you missed on the exam. 



DAILY WORK LOG 
TIME SPECIFIC OBJECTIVES ACTUAL TIME COMPLETE 



student: 
Term: 



DAILY SCHEOULt FOR TIHC MANAGEMENT 



TIME 



1 3th Period 



Uth_Period 
9:45-11:00 



15th Period 
n:1S.12:M 



l6th Period 
1:00-1115 



'*t_ Period 
8:0b - 8; 5 0 



2od PerJod 
9:05-9:55 



3rd Period^ 
10:10-11:00 



4th Period 

11:15-13:05 



17th Period 

2i50-3:«S 



!8th Period 

H»:4V^3 



19th Period 
6:30*7:45 



20th Period 
8:15-9:30 



5th Period 

1?:«)«1:1d 



rth^ Period 
2:30-3:20 



8th Period 
3:35>4l:25 



9th Period 
4;40>5:30 



10th Period 
45: 30 - 7:20 



11th_ Period 
7:35-8:25 



12th-Per1c)d 
8:40-9:30 



- 9:30-10:30 
11.Hidft44?M- 



-Medf>eid<y 



-Thttrtday 



Friday 



80 wceEday hrs. 
t30 weekend hrs . 
110 total hours 



TIME 


Saturday 


Sunday 


9-10 A.M. 






10-11 A.M. 






11 -Noon 






fk>on-1 P.M. 






1-2 P.M. 






2-3 P.M. 






- 3-4 P.M. 












5-6 p:m: 












6-7 P.M. 






7-8 p:m: 


















10-11 p:m; 






n-M1dn1ght 
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CHAPTER FOUR 



IDENTIFYING AND CONDUCTING RESEARCH IN 
SELECTED AREAS 

Rationale 

A review of tfie literature reveals tfiat studies addressing identification, curnculum 
selection and modification, resources, advising, and characteristics of University LD 
students within specific domains, are either sparse or non-existant. Two important 
statements, however^ pertinent to establishing a research base for a University LD program 
include the following: 

A. LOCAL NORMS ARE A MUST. The diagnosis of a learning 
disability has historically involved a discrepancy between potential and 
achievement, A significant discrepancy between achievement within 
specific domains and a student's potential is impossible to evaluate in the 
absence of comparable statistics for a population of students already 
enrolled in a University curriculum. 

B. SINGLE SUBJECT RESEARCH IS A MUST. Due to the 
heterbgehbus nature of the L.D. pbpulatibh, single subject research uttKzihg 
unique ihtervehtibhs within identified specific domains is warranted. 

Based on the above statements, this section of the manual contains (A) a discussion 
on how one University conducted the development of local norms for the purpose of 
identification^ assessment and intervention within specific domains (foreign language and 
written expression), arid (B) a discussibri of single subject research and unique areas of 
intervention (time management, study skills, mnemonics and spelKrig), 
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COMPONENT A. Development of Local Norms (IDEOTIFICAtldN) 

Amig (1985) states that "significant discrepancies between achievement and 
intelligence play an important role in the cbnceptualizatibri and diagnosis of learning 
disabilities. Although several models of discrepancy have been usea, the best ones require, 
as an intetincdiatc step, the computafion of coirelafion betweai intelligence and achievement 
and the standard de^aations of both achievement and intelligence. These values are usually 
not reported for college age students, a population that is receiving increasing interest from 
both educators and psychologisL" In her study ^ Amig tested 100 entering freshmen at The 
Pennsylvania State University with the Wechsler Adult Intelligence Scale Revised and the 
Wbbdebcfc-Johhson Psychbeducatiorial Battery (these tests are adrtiinistered as part of the 
standard battery of tests by ffie Gomprehensive Model !^ogram for Learning Disabled 
University Students for diagnosing a learning disability at Penn State). The results of this 
study showed that although all correlations between the three WAIS-R scales and the four 
Woodcock- Johnson scales were positive and predictive^ validity of the Performance IQ on 
the WAIS-R was minimal. For the Verbal IQ, 1 1 of the 12 correlations were significant. 
Based on this data sighificant discrepancy values can be computed* 

COMPONENT B. The development of local norms (foreign language). 

A number of students have been referred to the Penn State Program because they 
were having difficulty learning a foreign language. Questions which immediately come to 
mind include: whether such a foreign language disability exists, how is it diagnosed, and 
what ihtervehtiohs might be helpful in ebpirig with it? 

Ttie existence of a fomgri langliagg d}sa^>'!ltyi Studies addressing the 
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existence of a specific foreign language disability have not been cbnductect However, a 
review of the lit^tore concCTnihg the study of a foreign language indicates that many 
students identified as possessing a high degree of academic aptitude (as measured by 
intelligence and/or various achievement measures) fail to learn a foreign language (Ayers, 
Bastamente, & Campana> 1973; Carroll 1962a). Attrition rates in foreign language training 
schools conducted by the military have at times reached the 80th perteritile (Williams & 
Leavitt, 1947). Some teachers and psychologists hold a s&bng belief that learning a foreign 
language may invovle unique talents and ^Is hot required by other academic subjects 
(GanbU, 1962). Two-thirds of (ne foreign language teachers sampled in an international 
survey felt there was "such a thing as linguistic aptitude apart ^m general intelligence" 
(Fife, 1931, p. 135). 

Admittedly, the existence of a foreign language disability is equivocal. However, 
students with good attitudes toward learning a foreign language, but who have reportedly 
failed foreign language courses, in spite of intensive tutoring, are being referred for 
diagnosis. Peiiiaps students with good attitucfes toward learning a foreign language but who 
exhibit a discrepancy betw^n general aptitude (as measured by intelligence and achievement 
measures) and foreign language achievement are LD. 

In order to develop University norms for predicting success in learning a foreign 
language a^ The Pennsylvania State University aiid to identify predictors of success in 
learning a foreign language, the following pn^eedures were conducted. 

The Modern fcariguage Aptittide Test fMfcATl The Modern Language 
Aptitude Test was selected as a potential measure of foreign language aptitide. Its subtests 
purport to assess a variety of abilities (memory, auditory discrimination, and grammatical 
sensitivity) thought to be related to foreign language learning ability. These abilities have 
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been cited in the LD liter^ure as potential areas of deficit in LD poputattons. For example, 
LD children often demonstrate particular deficiencies in the processing of syntax (Meier^ 
1971; Rosenthal, 1970; Semel & Wiig, 1975; Wiig & Roach, 1975; Wiig & Semel, 1976). 
Lb students also exhibit deficits in auditor)' discOTnihation and memory (Boder, 1973; 
Dencida, 1977; Hallahah & Kauffman, 1982; Jh^rwa, Mason, & Blackburn, 1979; 
Myfclebust, 1965). Ei addition to mc^unng specific abilities, a general consensiK exists that 
the MLAT is die best available predictor of achievement in foreign language learning (Allen 
&Natelson, 1977; Gardnes & Lamber, 1972; Lutz, 1967). 

The MLAT consists of the following five subtests administered through an aiidio 
recording (sec Carroll & Sapdnn^ 1959): 

Part 1: Number Learning. This subtest is reported to iheasure memory and 
"auditoiy alertness** which is thought to be important in audit<^ comprehension. 

Part 2: Phonetic Script. This assesses *'sound-symb61 association ability" and 
appears to be related to the ability to understand and mimic speech sounds. 

Part 3: Spelling Clues. This highly speeded test is dependent on sound-symbol 
association ability and icnowledge of English vocabulary. 

Part 4: Words in Sentences. This is thought to measure **sensitivit> to grammatical 
structure*' and is thought hot to depend oh formal insmictioh in grammar, since ho 
^ammatical terminology is ihvovled. 

Part 5: Paired Associates. This is a test of rote memory. 

Procedure. In order to determine if the MLAT was related to foreign language 
learning of students at The Pennsylvania State University, the test was administered to 
students enrolled in introductory French, German, and Spanish classes. The sample 
consisted of 42 students from 4 French classes: 57 students from 3 Spanish classes; and 83 
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students from 5 German classes. MLAT scores were then compared with foreign language 
course perforinance represented by each student's final grade in his/her foreign language 
course. 

Results . The fourth subtest of the MLAT and an attitudinal measure (Raymond, 
1983) resulted in a reasonably accurate prodictidn of foreign language achievement TTie fifth 
subtest of the NBbAT entered into the regrcssibhh analysis in the third step. 

Biscnssidn, MtAT-4 reportedly assesses "sensitivity to grammatical structure" 
(CaiToll & Sapon, 1959, p. 4). Low scores on the MLAt-5 are symptomatic r f a memory 
deficiency, likely attributable to the use of inappropriate mnemonic strategies by the learner. 
There is a growing body of literature demonstratihg the effectiveriess of certain mneiiibnic 
strategies for improving one's foreign language vocabulary learning ability (Paivib & 
Dcsrbchers, 1981). TTiese techniques, in particular the "keyword" method, are of greatest 
benefit to students who do not initially perform well on rnerhory tasks (Pressley, Najamura, 
Hope, Bispo, & Toye, 1980). While these diagnostic tests (i.e., the NiLAT-4, MLAT-5) are 
by no means deterministic of foreign language proficiency^ there does exist a moderate 
relationship. Recent research suggests that the infonnatidn these tests provide is potentially 
valuable; future researcil vvill dictate how valuable the information is. 

For now, it is suggested that students who exhibit good attitudes toward learning a 
foreign language but who score low on the MLAT subtests and have shown low achievement 
in learning foreign languages may be LD. 
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COMPONENT C The development of local norms (WRITTEN 
LANGUAGE). 

Referrals to the hB program at Pcnri State have included students who exhibit 
proBlcms with written expression. Federal regulations include wntteh expression as an area 
in which LD students exhibit a potential/achievement discrepancy . Difficulty with wntteh 
expression at the University level gives rise to questions similar to those presented by 
students who exhibit difficulty learning a foreign language: How does one diagnose a 
disability with written expression (and especially spelling)? What can be done after 
diagnosis? 

The existence of a written language disability . As is true for the foreip 
language domain, studies addiwsing a witten language disability at the Univereity level have 
not been conducted. LD adults* however, exhibit problems with written expression 
(Blalock, 1981; Cofdoni, 1980; Murray, 1968; Vogel, 1982). Vogel and Moran (1982) in a 
pilot study of LD adult essays, found that LD groups were lower on word selection, total 
T-uhit points, and ffic percent of complex T-units. LD students scored significaritly lower on 
mechanics, spelling, points oh total sentences, and oh the percentage of compound complex 
sentences. 

Studies of characteristics associated with written expression include fluency, 
vocabulary^ and syntactic maturity as developmental indicators. 

Ftiienev , Huency has been shown to be positively correlated with age (Bear, 
1934; Gartwright, 1968a; Frogn«-, 1933; Hoppcs, 1933; LaBrant, 1933). Clause length and 
the use of complex sentences also ihcre^es with age. Variety in sentence length and types 
are additional fluency factors (Goda & Griffith, 1962; Harris, 1948; Heider & Heider, 1948; 
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Hunt, 1965). A number of studies have concentrated on T-unit length rather tlian sentence 
length because of the difficulty in defining a sentence. Hunt (1965, 1970) and others have 
used T*umts length as a fluency measure and found it to be a reliable indicator of maturity in 
written language. 

Vocabalarv: Like fluency, vocabulary ncfiness and diversity expand as a person 
matures (Templin, 1957). ^ 

Svntgrfjc maturity . Syntactic maturity "... including the rules of language 
gfammar and mechanics" (Cartwright, 1969, p. 634) ensures communication between writer 
and reader. Research indicates that syntactic maturity tends to increase as individuals get 
older (Hunt, 1965). Typically, mature writing is characterized by a greater number of variety 
of tt^sforinations (Hunt, 1970). With progressive development , individuals use longer 
T-units, lengthened by sentence-combining transformations and loaded with adjectives, 
adverbs, prepositional phrases, and appositives (Kidder, 1974, p. 61). Since growth in 
fluency^ vocabulary, and syntactic maturity have been shown to be part of the overall 
development of written expression, these characteristics were chosen for analysis by the 
Penn State program. 

fii order to develop University hbrrhs for evaluating written expression at Penh State 
University and to study predictive variables, the followng procedures were conducted. 

Procedure . The normative sample included students enrolled in basic English 
writing courses. Each student wrote a composition using the following protocol. 

D irections: Y ou will have 30 minutes to plan arid write ari essay on the topic printed 
below. YOU CANNOT BE GIVEN CREDIT FOR AN ESSAY ON ANY OTHER TOPIC. 

You must fit your essay on the paper provided in the following pages. You will 
receive no other paper to write on. You will find that you have encough space if you write 
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on eveiy line^ avoid wide margins, and keep your handwriting to a reasonable size. 

Assume that yoiif home-town newspaper has invited you to submit your essay as a 
possible editorial. Spend a few minutes planning your essay, perhaps jotting down a few 
not^ in the space below the question. Consider the foHbwihg qubtatibri: 

"In going forward, there are always certain risks." For example, progress often 
demands moving from the secure to the uncertain. 

Decide how true you think this statement is. Then, using examples from your 
observatibh or experience, trj' to persuade your readers to accept your point of view. 

When the supervisor announces that 30 minutes have passed, you must stop writing 
your essay, so plan carefully and bbsi^e the time. 

Ratings, Each composition was graded independently utilizing a scoring scale of 
1-5; five indicating a superior essay. A reliability analysis of cross rater scores revealed r = 
.84454. TTiis level of inter-rater agressment is not as high as some reported in the literature 
(ijooper, 1978). Given a one to five scale, however, the coefficient is an accepted one. 

Gbmpestti bri Analysis. Each compositibn was entered into a computer file in its 
original forinafc Mechanical corrections were hbt made. Thematic units were, hbwever, 
designated by the ' • wscriber using guidelines derived by Hunt (1965). The Goihputerized 
Language Analysis System (CLAS) Kogram (Borden & Watts, 1981) was used to analyze 
each of 423 compositions on a number of language variables used to assess fluency, 
vocabulary^ and syntactic maturity. Fluency measures calculated by te number of words 
used in the cbmpbsitibri included: a) the total number of words in the composition, b) total 
number bf paragraphs, c) tbtal number of sentences, d) tbtal number bf T-Uriits. 
Vocabula^ was analyzed by divereity as measured by: a) the number of different words 
used in the composition. In addition, diversity was calculated by: a) the average length of 
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the words used, b) two type token ratios including Herdan's K, and earrbirs; GaSoll's 
type token ratio is determined By dividing the number of different words by the square root 
of two times the total number of words, and is rq)uted to be less influenced by composition 
length than similar measures (Carroll, 1964). Herdan's K functions independently of 
composition length and indicates richness or density of vocatulary as well as diversity. 
Syntactic maturity was analyzai by: 

a) number of words per T-Uhit, b) number of words per paragraph, c) number of words 
per sentence, d) number of sentences per paragraph, e) number of statements, questions 
and exclamations used. A stepwise regression analysis was then conducted to determine 
which language variables would best predict the holistic ratings. 

Results . Table One and Two respectively show the stepwise regression analysis of 
the written language variables on each of the two holistic ratings. 
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TABLE ONE 



STEPWISE REGRESSION USBVG WRITTEN LANGUAGE 
DUGNOSTie VARIABLES 



N=423 
STEP 



VARIABLE ENTERED 



R2 



SCORE ONE 
R P 



One 



NTyPES-Nomberof 
different words in 
composition 



.305 



.551 .0001 



two MWORD-P Number of .327 .571 .0002 

words in a paragraph 

TTuee MWORD-T Mean length .342 .585 .002 

ifT-Unit 

NWORDS-S Number of .06 
words in a sentence 
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TABLE TWO 

STEPWISE REGRESSION USING WRITTEN LANGUAGE 
DIAGNOSTIC VARL\BLES 

N=423 SCORE TWO 

STEP VARIABLE ENTERED R2 R P 

One N-TYPES Number of .352 .59 .0001 

different words in 
composition 

Two MW^D-P Number of .380 .62 .0001 

words in paragraph 

TTiree NEXCLAM-Number of .386 .62 .05 

exclamations 
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In both cases the vocabulary measure N-Types (number of different words in the 
cbmpbsitioh) was the single best predictor of holistic cbmpositibh ratings accbuntirig for .30 
and .35 per cent of the rcspccfivc vanahcc. The number of words per paragraph entered the 
regression equation at the second step of the analysis, respective variance. 

Descriptive statistics on the two variables (N-Types, N of words per paragraph) 
reveal the following: a) N-types M 147^ SD 36, Range 44-243, b) N of words per 
paragraph M 99, SD 64, Range 29-459. 

Siseassibn. Written cxprcssibn is ah area in which L.D. students exhibit a 
potcnfial/achicvcmcnt discrepancy. At The Pennsylvania State University, a number bf 
students have b«n referred to 3ic University program for IJ5 studcnte because of difficulties 
with written expression. The question, however, of how to diagnose a disability with 
written expression at the University level is not clear. In order to study predictive variables 
for success in written expression, components of compositions covering fluency, vocabulary 
and syntatic rmi rity were analyzed. Tht subjects included 423 students entering freshman 
English classcf .^ased on referrals tb the LD prbgrani bvcr a five year period, it was 
hypothesized tha' D ^tadcntu were probably included in the sample. The results of the 
analysis showed th tte ^umbe of different words used in a composition was the single 
best predictor of :nr it hoLrtic ratings of individual composition, followed, by the 

number of words ii a .>^irrift,irph C >mparative analyses of compositions (using the above 
cited prbced .res for ^rll \ig d compbiiUjn) written by students referred to the LD program^ 
for prbblc^rys with written e-^pre^sibn, i^ivcal writing characteristics, on the identified 
variables, sin ilar to students at the low end of the University freshman sainple. 
Individualized education plans for these students include techniques for improving diversity 
of written expression and fluency. 
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COMPONENT D: Singie-Subject Design 

When conducting research in the field of learning disabilities^ the single-subject 
design appears to be Uie most widely used method. Although this design has been criticized 
for its lack of external validity (i.e., the results can hot be generalized to the population) it is 
important to remember, once again, that the tD populafioh is exSemely heterogeneous and 
generalizability would be difficult in any case. The initial concern when developing a 
program for the LD college population is to improve the functioning of the specific 
individual. Therefore, each subject must be dealt with on an individual basis, with treatment 
and intervention geared specifically to that student 

In a single-subject design, the key to generalizability is replication. 'ITie important 
principles of basic research design are as follows: 

1) r^caled and leliabie measurement (fOT intCTnal validity) 

2) baseline stability, that is, describe the target behavior and obtain the baseline 
data before any environmental manipulations are caned out; 

3) only oiie variable should be manipulated throughout the experiment 

The two major categories of sirigle-sUbject design which are Used are 1) the A-B-A 
design, which consists of alternate ph^es of b^eHhe (A) and treatment (B), the best design 
being A B A-B (demonsfi^tes effects of Seatment twice, sSengthens conclusions of study); 
and 2) the muItiple-baselJr. j design (where baseline data is connected on several behaviors). 
The SLigle* Subject design is undoubtedly a valuable complement to a group design. 
Gay,R.L. (i981). 
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GOMP0NENT E: Unique Areas of Intervehtidn 
A. Self-Mahagemerit 

When it is decided tfiat a stadent fias a deficit self-managemerit sMHs, mi iritw^eritibri 
program is initiated to prompt and promote those skills that are lacking. The intervention 
comr'Onents are selected for each individual student based on his/her self-management 
capabilities and learning needs. Depending on the needs of the student, one or more of the 
following cbmpbrierits are developed into an ^ progrpm: a) determining the 

suitability of a courseload and/or individual com t -ing the student's powtedge 

of course requirernents: c) setting up a li> ; ui schedule : d) prbgramitling 

effective sHid^-SldllSx 

In detennining the suitability of a student's courseioad, basic information such as 
that found bri the "Preparedness for Course Enrollment" form is gathered, (See Guidelines 
and Materials Ghaptcr). This helps to ascertain whether the selection of courses has been 
uhdertafcch in a planned and reasoned manner. The responses tb these questions provide 
informatioh regarding the ngbr of the courseioad, the necessity to take the courses, and an 
awareness of other commitments. 

At this point, the clinician should make sure that the student has a complete 
knowledge arid uriderstanding of the course requirements. To do this, the clinician may go 
bver the syllabus fbr each cburse with the student arid review each riwjuirement The form 
entitled "Awareness of bourse Requirements Questibririaire" may be used here tb focus in bn 
the policies and requirements of the courses. It will force the student to identify these factbrs 
if he/she hasn't at this point. Then the clinician rnay decide to focus in on one or more 
courses to carefully delineate the requirements for success. This may irxlude discussing 
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what is needed to get a good grade^ what the tests are comprised of^ a rating of the instructor 
and ah indication of reading and writing requirements. This is to determine if the course is 
suitable for the student at that time. ITte "Course Evaluatioh fiivehtbiy" may be used at this 
time. 

An integral part of all self-management is the element of time management, time 
management strategies should be interwoven among the other components in order to make 
the self-mariagemerit program successful. To facilitate setting up a time management 
schedule, the "Time Management Questioririaire" shduld be completed. This will help 
estimate the student's perception of his/her capabilities, and whether the hours needed or 
wanted for study actually match the number of hours available for study. In addition, the 
student is questioned about the qualitative elements of study time; these factors should be 
discussed and the clinician may need to advise the student on goal setting, priority ordering, 
etc. Finally, it may riot be sufficient that the student independently plans and carries out 
his/her own time mariageirierit schedule. TTie cliriiciari riiay need to prompt either more 
rigorous or more realistic planning, and will probably heed to monitor the extent to which the 
student follows the proposed schedule. 

It is recommei.ded that a time rnanagement schedule be set up weekly and a 
monitoring system be established to insure compliance with the schedule. For example, the 
studcrit arid cliriiciari rilay agree on a schedule in the beginning of the wesk. Then the student 
crosses out each scheduled block of time if the proposed activity took place during that time. 
The clinician should keep a record of this performance, arid when a 90% or greater 
correspondence between the planned and the actual activity is achieved (and remains over a 
period of time), the clinician may no longer n«d to monitor how closely the student follows 
the schedule. The scheduled activity for each block of time may range from a veiy general 
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(e.g., "study") to a vciy specific (e.g., "read and highlight pages 101-103 in Biology text'*). 
In this way^ a time management schedule can be used to plan and check that ail the class 
requirements are being carried but on time (e.g.^ attends class^ does homework problemSi 
studies for test, takes test, etc.)- Time management can become thc5 foundatidri of an 
effective ihtovcntion program. 

Finally, a component of self-management intervention programs that is fundamental 
in a university setting is the promotion of effective study skills. If a student has deficit 
seif^managemerit skills^ it usually is the case that he/she has poor study skills. Specific study 
sfciH strategies that may become part of ybUr intervention program include systematic 
notetaKtng techniques, organized learning habits and efficient study strategies. An ideal 
systematic study skills package should incorporate researched learning principles; it should 
synthesize and organize all available course material into one unit for study. A highly 
recommended strategy involves both organized learning habits and an efficient study 
strategy. In addition, it may be helpful for the student to complete the "Instructor-Student 
Gbntract Questionnaire," TTiis will aid the clinician in planning for good sources (e.g., 
professor, TA, peers) of study skills interventions. It may also indicate some areas of 
concern (weak study skills & exam preparation habits) that the clinician may want to clarify 
before the semester gets too much under way. 
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B« Study Skills 

Systematic Study Skills 
Aiina Gajar, 1984 

Overview 

The approach to study skills presented by the program invovles the use of sequential 
strategies for the purpose of: 

A. Selecting relevant information from class notes and ass'^ned readings. 

B. Organizing selected information. 

G. Achieving mastery of the informatibn and/or course content 
The mode is analogous to the input-output model used in Tiputer technology, 
where each final product ("output" -such as question/answer) is the direct consequence of a 
series of highly structured/controlled study activities ("input"). 

The package includes a description of a self-monitoring study scheme, based on 
principles of direct instruction. In addition, an alternative description for use with tutors or 
p? er monitors, is presented. In shon, the materials can be used successfully on an individual 
basis or. deperdent on tr iividual heeds and availability of external resources, with teacher, 
peer, cr nior assih^tar Tht jrogram is tailored for use in upper level high school courses 
and all college r.r*cl 'j- r* vi*sity courses. 

The priiar Tj' assamptions of this program is that the mastery of a series of systematic 
study skills; will result in passing grades in any course. In other words, the program is 
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geared toward aiding the student in improving fiis/fier test taking aBiEty. The following 
secondary assumptions used in the development of pertinehi itudy skills, should result iii 
improved academe performance. 

A. Study skill tasks are stated in tentis ^hat are operational^ clear^ and precise. 

B; Each study skill task has a predetermined objective and a measurable 
sconng system. 

C. Study skill tasks are presented in ah ordered sequence which is in line with 

the logical sequence of learning, 
b. Study skill tasks are aimed at attainable goals. 

Unique Features 

Features of this program which set it apart from other study S/Jll packages include 
the following: 

A. This study sk ill package can be used w ith anv college>level course. Its 
unique structure organizes and synthesize all available course resources 
into a compact unit for study. This package is highly spKific and targets 
that needs to be learned for each particular course^ and at the same time it 
has the adaptability and versatility needed to facilitate the learning of very 
diverse course material. "Die package in essence sidestep study skill 
training senanos where initially study skills are taught and then ah attempt js 
hiade to generalize the slcilis to a specific curriculuin. For this reason, it is 
reconimended that this package be used simultaneously with all courses 
that a student needs a structured learning routine. 

B. The contents of the study sk^1^pfo^4m are^a^M<>n-s<>u^ 
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The sequence of study skills is systematic and based on a highly prescribed 
progrmi of activities that promote academic success through a combination 
of learning strategies. 

First, it utilizes the principle of repeated practice which is a dernonstrated 
learning principle, "fhe entire program is data-based, molding itself on firm 
research des?gi!. Thxoik^i a unique coding system that i= straight forward 
and td^y to us^* the student monitors his/her own progress, and based 
on disc^net^: ^-^idenee, adjusts further study needs and areas of focus. In 
^idditioh lO tms self-monitorizatioh, there is also a direct instruction aspect of 
the package which may be ufilized. This fact provides for a tutor or peer to 
both facilitate the student's learning and monitor his/her progress. Also, a 
reliability measurc is suggested where a peer or tutor checks that tlie student 
is following the package accurately arid completely. 
C. Th e time factor is c^rnparab fe-Qr4es^. 4hm^d4tie^^ em ployed. While it 
is recognized that this package prescribes a set of activities that are indeed 
time cohsumihg, it is held diat the effort required is realistically comensurate 
with the time necessary for success in a specific coune. As stated above, 
the program sidesteps the training of study skills Independent of actual 
course requirments; a strategy which historically has invovled an investment 
of time outside of course study. The proposed program facilitates the 
adaptation of study skills to actual course content 
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Contents 

Materials: 

L One three ring binder, approximately 7' v i O" 

2. Contents for each course include: 
a; one eouise data sheet 

6;; three packets of colored paper (e.g., yellow, pink, blue) 

c. four binder separation tabs 

d. three colored highlighters (e.g., yellow, pink, blue) 

3. Manual 

4. Students directions for using the study skills package. 



Methods: 

1 . The student takes complete and accurate notes in class. 

• 

2. Immediately after each class the student highlights the class notes using the 

following method: 

a. highlighting vocabulary (terms or word definitions) with a yellow 
marker 

b; highligh&hg concepts (main %ieas and supporting details) with a 
pink maricer 

c. highligh infe concept and term relationships (comparisons and 
relations between coii^rcpts and terms) with a blue marker. 

3. After butlinirig class notes the student develops an "active file" by daily 
recording of the iiifontiatibri from his/her notes into a binder. The 
development of an active file involves recording each item of information on 
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separate pages under the appropriate sections labeled: Terms, Concepts^ 
and Relationships. (TTiese labels corrcplbnd to the three color coding 
pnxcdurcs used by the student at the time of high-lighting.) 

4. Each day the student follows procedure 1 and 2 above oh assigned 
readings. 

5. The student then records the information from his/her outlined text or 
assigned text or assigned readings into the appropriate sections which 
cdrrespk>nd to class notes. If readings do not correspond to class notes, then 
hew binder pages sre used for unique Terms, Concepts, and Relationships 
which have hot been addressed in class lectures. 

6. The student then composes a quesBon for each item and records this 
question on the reverse side of the page. 

7. (Optional). It is recommended that within the first week of the program's 
start (and periodically thereafter), a peer/classmate or a tutor follow the same 
procedure (1-6 above) as the student with the identical courser^ "xl. 
Then a correspondence between tutor and the student's study sfciH pBr^^'^%c 
will indicate die extent to which the student is following the program 
format A 90% correspondence is recommended to insure that the student is 
both taking accurate and complete notes ( 1 and 4 above) and that he/she is 
recording the information correctly into the skills binder (2, 3, 5, 6 above). 

8. The student then tests him/herself on all items in the active file, arid records 
a + /- and the date in the columns oh the page designated for this purpose. 

9. After die student has scored three consecufive (+) mm^ks as a result of daily 
self-quizzing, the items ai*e transferred from the "active file" into the 



inactive file** at the back of the binder, 
id. The student periodically tests hirii/herself on the items that have been 

mastered by randomly selecting 30 items from the "inactive file." 

(Optibnal-It is rwommehded that a tutor or a peer/classmate conduct this 

part of the testing on a weekly basis). 
1 1; The immediate stu^ tai^et includes the information that heeds to be learned 

from one class exam to the next The clear, concise, and organized format 

of the information recorded in the study skills b:Tdcr will prove to be ideal 

for preparing for an examination. 

C. Mneinbhi<^ 

Mnemonics are defined as Memory Sti-ategies that physically "transform" 
to-be-leamcd materials into a form that makes them easier to learn and to remember. 
Mnemonics are not to be thought of as memory strategies such as rehearsal, clustering, or 
semantic processing. They are ^ subset of memory strategies and often utilize pictoral 
representations or visual images in conjunction with verbal information. There are three 
variations oh the mnemonic method that are typically used: the pegword method, the 
keyword method and like method of loci. The pegword method involves a probe used to 
retrieve the associated information. The method of loci involves associating a visual image 
with the to-be-leamcd information. In the keyword method, a word is selected to be 
associated with the to-be-leamed informatic based on its sounding like this information or 
rhyming with it. 

Gurrehtiy, very lit -c research has been done into the efficacy of the use of 
mnemonics with the very specific population of LD adults and/or adolescents. The following 
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is a review of articles on research conducted in this area. However, the research that has 
been done on mnemonics with general populations indicates that this learning strategy has 
limited appHcati6ris< These limitatidris are two-fold: the mnemonic method is appropriate for 
paired information and/or lists of material such as foreign word vocabulary lists, lists of 
U.S. presidents, elements and their atomic weights from periodic tables. The second 
limitation is that this stiategy seems not to generalize, i.e., once learned by the student it 
remains associated with that particular learning task rather than being applied to other 
learning situations. 

1. Mastropiere, NLA., Scniggs, t.E., & Levin, J.R. (1985). Mnemonic 

strategy instruction with leaning disabled adolescents. Journal of 
Learning Bisabilitv. 18(2), 94-99. 
Rationale for this study was the lack of the dcvelopmehf. of rehearsal or 
elaborative strategies in LD students. The method taught S's was the 
mnemonic keyword method^ which has 2 stages: 

1) acoustical link stage - unfamiliar stimulus transformed into 
keyword which is a familiar word and is acoustically similar to the 
sttmultts and is easily pictured. 

2) second stage inv6l%'es imageiy Khked process where key word is 
transformed into a visual image where the keyword and the 
to-be-associated information are interacting. 

Hy pothesis : that LD students' deficits (previously supported by data) in 
learning through pictures because of attention deficits will be overcome by 
this methbd.The task was to memorize lists of mineral hardness and their 
names. There were 3 conditions: mnemonic condition, questioning 
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condition (where S*s were engaged in verbally & visually interacting with 
iriforamtidn on flashcards about the minerals), and a free-study condition 
(where S*s were given specific time to study then quizzing, which was the 
m6tivak>r to learh material). 

EesullS show the powerful effect of pegword/keyword techniques; they 
found this technique to be most powerful with disabled and nori-disabled 
students. For LD students, the questioning condition was second best, but 
not so for non-disabled students, suggesting the need for lf>'s for effective 
learning strategies. Authors claim this technique holds promise for 
long-tcim retention, too. 

2. Reddy, B., Goverdhan^ R., & Bellezza^ F.S, (1983). Eleboration versus 
mnemonic story condidbh and orgahizatiori of internal cues and 
encoding specificity in college students. Journal of Experimental 
Psvchology: 

Learning, Memon^ and Cognition, 9(1), 167-174. 
The level of recall was directly related to the degree to which the contextual 
information produced during encoding was reinstated during recall. This 
supports the encoding specificity hypothesis. If internal cues are organized, 
as th^y are when using mnemonic device, they can be used in a systematic 
manner both at the encoding arid at the re&ieval levels to optimize recall. 
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3. Prcssley, M;, Levin, J;R;, & Delahey, H;D; (1982); "The mhemohic 

keyword method." Review of Eiucational Research: 52(11: 6l>9l. 
The keyword method is a 2-stage procedure for remembering materials that 
have an associative component In case of vocabulary learning, the learner 
must first acquire a stable association between the unfamiliar word and the 
h liliar word that sounds like the salient part of the hew word. Acoustically 
similar hew word is the k^?y*A>ord and its definition. ITiis method has been 
investigated most extensively with recall of definitions from vocabulary 
word lists. Other aspects of vocabulary learning are also appropos. 
Class! com applications are discussed. 

4, Lewinsohn, P.M., Danaher, B.C. & Kikel, S. (1977). Visual imagery as 

miiemonic aid for brain-damaged persohs. Journal of Consulting 

and Clinical Psvcfiologv: 45, 717-723. 
This study was to evaluate the efficacy of visual imagery as a nmemonic aid 
for brain-damaged persons. Performance during acquisition and during 
recall after 30 minutes and after one week are compared under the imagery 
and the non-imagery conditions in brain-injured S's and in normals on 2 
tasks of 15 items. One task was paired-associate learning and the other was 
a face-name task. The results were: 

1) Norihals performed better than brain-damaged S's on all 
comparisons. 

2) Visual imagery facilitated performance for both groups on the 
paired-associates task and the face-name task during acquisition and 
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recall after 30 minutes but not after one week. 
IihpKeatioris are for use of visual imagery as a ntnemdnic aid developed 
especially with brain-damaged S's/individuals are discussed. Authors note 
that maintenance is a problem with bfaih-injured persons and needs more 
research, 

5. Carlson, Les, Timmer, John W. & Glover, John A. ( 198 1 ). 

First letter mnemonics: DAM (don't aid memory). Journal of 

General Psvctiologv, 104(2), 287-292. 
This article is a review of literature bh mnemonic research and does not deal 
specifically with learning disabled persons. 

TTie review reveals inconsistant results and a series of interesting areas of 
additional studies. Primarily^ these studies involved the effects of first-letter 
nmemonics. 

6, a. Pressley , Michael & Levin, Joel R. , eds. ( 1 983), Cogn^itive 

Strategy Research: Psychological F ouTidations, New 
York: Springer - Verlag. 
b. Pressley, Michael & Levin, Joel R., eds. (1983), Co gnitive 

S^tegv Res€air4i! Educ ation^ Applications . New York: 
Springer - Verlag. 

These 2 volumes contain research on learning disabilities in general, plus 
such topics as aphasia and dyslexia. TTiere are also references on 
mnemonics. 
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In the area of resr^r r on learning disabilities^ the trend is toward identification of 
distinct subtypes of learning disabilities. This will suggest training the student in specific 
cognitive strategies to accommodate his/her particular disability(ies). Specific disabilities 
may be perceptual, linguistic, attentibnal, memorial, or metacbgnitive, but are mostly 
revealved through reading problems (Pressley, M., & Levin, J.R., eds., 1983). 
Accommodation focuses primarily on memory stotegies since retention of information is the 
object of learning. 

Controversy exists over whether reading difficulties and dyslexia are caused by 
perceptual problems 2E menldiy disdider(s). Thus, current research has focused on attention 
deficits, short-term memory (STM), long-term rnemory (LTM), and metamemory (our 
Imowledge of memory skills and sfrategies that work for us). 

LD students have difficulty distinguishing relevant from iirelevant information and 
previously this was attribvted to failure of the filtering system loiown also as selective 
attention. Recently, this position has been challenged because it has been found that the 
amount of incidental learning in LD students and in "normals" does not differ (Tarver, 
1981). Here intentional learning has been found to differ between LD students and normals, 
pointing to a failure of STM rather than to attentibnal deficits. 

Sbme general conclusions regarding STM and students are that in tasks of recall, 
LB students have been found to perform mcie p66t^.y as the rate of presentation of material is 
slowed and the effects of interference on 1. riming tasks is greater for LD students rather than 
normals. These results suggest LD students are not reh. arsing or processing as thoroughly 
as normals. The inability of the memory system to cope with overload is a central feature bf 
learning disabilities (Gbhen & Netley, 1978). It appears that normals pbssess both 
spontaneous and voluntary abilities to organize, procecs and encode information into 
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memory^ arid here they differ from LD students. 

In the area of long-tenn memdry (LtM)^ research indicates that organization of 
mtcrials scmanticaHy is not deficient in L.D/s, but faulty encoding of information into LTM 
is implicated. Cognitive smictural factors do hot differ between LD students arid riormals but 
spontaneous use of organized study sSategies is deficient in LB students (Dallage & Moley^ 
1980). The major cause of LtM deficits in ID individuals seems to be poor encoding 
strategies. 

Studies to accommodate these deficiencies have focused on such strategies as 
cumulative rehearsal sSatcgy and churiking of infonriation into meaningful units. These 
learning sSitegics have been deriibristrated to be effective, but only when the lacking 
strategies are provided or taught (Dawson, et al, 1989). Any learning strategy riiust be 
established and practiced before it becomes organized and c^ be used ^ an aid to learriirig. 

Irt conclusion, caution must be exercised not to conclude that Saining in the various 
learriirig stJ'atcgies eliriiinates thft diffemce between LD students and normals. Some studies 
have dcriibnstratcd ttiat these strategies benefit normals as well, therefore, the degree of 
benefit must be measured to see if l£> students have improved to a greater degree considering 
their lower initial level of performance. 
D. Spelling 

Webster (1979) defines spelling? as "the forming of words from letters accordir-g to 
accepted usage: Grthbgraphy. ' Orthography is defined as "the representation of sounds of a 
language by v^rittch or printed symbols;" orthb coming from the dreek meaning "con^ect" 
and graphy meaning "writing." Spelling is exact and the ability to spell is necessary for 
effective written communication, an essential academic skill. Poor spelling (consistently 
inconsistent) is a common characteristic of the LD student. Despite this, spelling has 
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typicaUy not been an area of interest for research^ especially in the field of learning 
disabilities. This could be attributed to the fact that the field of learning disabilities is a young 
and very cbhtrbversial one. The scant amount of research that has been conducted has been 
done primanly on school-age children, with little eniphasis on college-age adults. 
Disagreement among experts as to the etiology of spelling deficiency has led to different 
hypotheses and approaches for remedial spelling instruction. 

Several different theories have been postulated as to the cause of a spelling 
deficiency in learning disabled individuals. Most of these hypotheses are based on the 
assumptibh that there is a deficit in one or more of the processing functions. These would 
include auditoiy receptive problems, poor visual and auditory memory and discrimination, 
visual-motor integration difficulties and sbuhd-blehdihg ability. Hagin (1971) states that the 
pervasive difficulty of the LD adolescent is ah inadequacy in dealing with syir^^ )ls. 0ne of 
the most popular notions is that of a sequencing deficit More recent research is tending to 
disprove this contention. Seymour and Cr.r^^cas (1980) argue that spelling depends on 
permanent storage of information about letter identity and sequence. They propose the 
notion of a stuctural coding deficit Nelson (198G) suggests that spelling difficulties are not 
due to a sequencing deficit but rather to poor memory capacity or attentional processes. 

Despite the great divergence of thinking on etiology, there is more agreement on the 
need for some type of error analysis systent These practical systems enable the educator to 
develop specific instructional techniques, based on each student's strengths and weaknesses. 

Over the last decade, several error class-ficatidn systems have been developed which 
are primarily concerned with children's spelling. Yarbbrough and Silva (1983) recbgnize Jie 
heed for a diaghbstic/reihedial decisibn-ihakihg protocol for adolescent/adult spellers. They 
have designed a model with a new error classification strategy with 2 objectives: 
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1) to determine ffcquehcy of given types of erroi^ 

2) to identiiy severely cfisaBIed spellers 

Their error analysis system can be applied to the everyday writing experiences. It 
is divided into identifying errors within the four basic characteristics of spelling. They are: 

1) Language 

2) Learned Lexicon 

3) (Sthb^phic Conventions 

4) Ahomali^ 

This system enables one to pinpoint errors and specific needs. From this Basic framewortc it 
is now possible to apply appropriate instructional techniques. 

Based on the preceding assumptions^ several difference methods of intervention 
have been introduced over the years. The majority of these techniques are specifically for 
elemehtaiy-age children. The following is a brief summary of some of the more effective 
proced?ires. For a r ; detailed descriptioh the reader is directed to the accompanying list of 
references. 

Two of the traditional interventions which have been used widely with LD children 
are the Orton-dillingham method (Gillingham & Stillman, 1975) and the VAKT (Fernald, 
1943). Both these approaches are multisensory, facilitating spelling instruction by 
comBihing the visual, auditory (phonics), and Kinesthetic (writing) modalities. Fernald 
added the tactile modality and the emphasis oh the motivatibn factor paired with successful 
experiences. This method was found to work well with older students. Phonetic training is 
a common instructional and remedial technique. 

Many different interventions for teaching spelling have been proposed; however, not 
all have proven effective, Graham & Miller (cited in Hallahan, Kauffman & Lloyds 1985) 
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reviewed the research and summarized which procedures were found to be useful: The 
foUowiiT^ is a shortened crsion of their findings, emphasizing those sSategies thought to be 
most applicable to a college L.D. population: 

Effective and Tneffecffve Pr ac tices in Spe Wft^nstFyctfoii 

1. Using a sjTiiiietic approach (one in which students learn to build up correct 
spelling from letter-sound correspondences and generalization) is superior 
to a syllable approach. 

2. Requinhg students to correct their own tests and practice c n the words they 
misspelled is very beneficial. 

3. Having students devise their own methods of studying is n^Lvaluable. 

4. Requiring students to copy words repeatedly will nQi guarantee retention of 
the correct spellings. 

A systcni of Mbrphographic Spelling has been developed by Dixon (1976), This is 
in ah intensive, highly-structured teacher-directed remedial spelling program for 4th - 12th 
gradePv and adults. ITiis technique assumes students know basic spelling skills and begins 
instructions with morphographs (small units of meaningful writing). 

A study by Catherine Terrell (1983) on L.D. adolescents suggests three possible 
factors which may contribute to significant improvement in spelling performance: 1) a 
systematic study period; 2) pieer-tutbring and; 3) mutual behavioral contracting. Further 
studies bh a cbllege LD population with these three variables could be encouraging as these 
are aH factors easily implemented at the college level. 

Allred (197^) states that the self-corrected test has been found to be the most 
important single factor contributing to achievement in spelling, 

Bryant, Drabin and Gettinger (1981) hypothesized that the LD student may be 
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particularly susceptible to overloading and interference. Based on these Findings, they 
suggest that spelling instruction should be modified by reducing the number of words taught. 

Most recently, a cognitive-developmental models which assumes thc^t L.D. spelling 
errors reflect a cognitive-linguistic delay, not-deviance, has been proposed (Frith 1980). 
Gerber (1984) postulates that L.D. students arc not lacking in the elementary knowledge of 
basic academic tasks. Instead, he posits that they lack a means for effectively managing d 
monitoring such information. He thus concludes that an effective intervention sti^ategy 
would be supplementary instruction in general problem-solving skills as they relate to the 
acquisition of basic academic skills. This theory is also plausible for college LD students 
because some form of study skills and problem-solving strategies are usually part of their 
college experience. It is also a refreshing optimistic theory, emphasizing the , ade^^'s 
strengths. 

Using this cognitive-developmental model, Nulrhah & Gerber (1984) provide 
support for a problem-solving approach as well. They hypothesize that r > effective 
remediation strati^gy would be the use of contingent imitiation and modeling: 

1. Teachers can use error pattern analysis to diagnose spelling problems and 
plan remediation strategies. 

2. In spelHhg ihstinction teachers can sh' m children how to mode? adult 
spelling through self-coifection. 

As stated earlier, the majority of these remediation strategies were developed based 
on research with school-age populations^ both LD and normal. The great need for research 
in this area for a college LD population, a population in an atmosphere where an enormous 
emphasis is plSLced oh effective written commuriicatidn, can not be ignored. In the meantime, 
with extreme caution and consideration for each incMvidual's specific needs, some of these 
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sSategies may be applicable when dealing with LD college students. Careful monitonhg of 
the individuars progress will determine whether the remediation is effective or detrimental. 
Until specific iwmediadon strategies can be proven effective, it may be suggested that 
evaluation of an LD student s /Tiaen work be b^'sed on content, rather than mechanics ^ 
specifically ^pcliing. 
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